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rs Esquimaux, and that interest which must | pedition, we shall give a few anecdotes of 
ievirw of Hew Sooks. be excited by observing the patience | the Esquimaux of Melville Peninsula and 


Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery 
of a North West Passage, from the Atlan- 
ticto the Pacific; performed in the Years 
1821-2-3, in His Mujesty’s Ships Fury 
aud Hecla, under the orders of Captain 
William Edward Parry, R. N., F. R. S. 
and Commander of the Expedition. Hlus- 
trated by numerous plates. 4to. pp. 571. 
London, 1824, 

Carrain Parry’s journal was published 
last Saturday. Ft is a faithful but perhaps 
somewhat too elaborate and expensive a 
narrative of his last attempt to discover a 
North West Passage; and although our ac- 
count of the expeditien, immediately on its 
return, Was copious and correct, yet our 
readers will be anxious to hear our enter- 
prising navigator’s own statement, or at least 
an analysis of it, particularly as the price of 
the volume places it beyond the reach of 
many persons. It is not, however, necessary 
fur us to recapitulate the preparation of the 
vessels, the day when they sailed, or todwell 
on their passage across the Atlantic; nor 
would it be interesting to our readers to 
point oat every new creek that our naviga- 
tors discovered, or every old harbour they 
re-explored, 

The instructions of Captain Parry were to 
enter Hadson’s Strait, penetrate to the west 
through it, until he reached, ‘ either in Re- 
pulse Bay, or another part of the shores of 
Hudson's Bay to the north of Wager River, 
the continent of America.’ He was then 
directed to keep along the line of this coast 
to the northward, always examining every 
head or inlet which might appear likely to 
aord a practicable passage to the west- 
ward, in which direction it was the priuci- 
pal object of his voyage to endeavour to 
of his way from the Atlantic into the 

acific Ocean, The ulterior directions, in 
aw ener, it is unnecessary to quote ; 
she eS however, but think that this was 
me ~* anpromising way in which a north- 
result juste could be attempted, and the 
se es our opinion, Every person 
we mee - icé is the strongest near the 

mt ag : ie on a coast like this part of 
da oo there are nuinerous isiands 
imeahens y harrow creeks, it was highly 
eon. pap nd vessel could navigate among 
$0 far as a Ong a Parry did not penctrate 
new din. nis rst voyage, or make many 
coveries beyond that of some hy- 


far the object the expedition bad in view 


and goud temper with which our coun- 
trymen bear every privation and fatigue. 
Fhe most important point, however, 1s how 


is or is not practicable ; and on this subject 
we shall quote the best living authority, 
Captain Parry, who says that a north-west 
passage ‘ exists, and that its outlet on the 
western side will be found at Behring’s 
Straits, the discoveries of the last six years, 
combined with the previous researches of 
Cook and Hearne, and Mackenzie, have 
scarcely left a doubt;’ and he adds that 
‘the various points at which the northern 
coast of America has now been satisfactorily 
laid down, from Icy Cape on the west to 
the shores of Melville Peninsula on the east, 
afford a strong presumption in favour of the 
opinion that this continent does not in any 
part extend far beyond the 70th or 71st pa- 
rallel of latitude. 

Captain Parry considers the probability 
of the existence of the passage to nave been 
much strengthened by the efforts of the va- 
rious expeditions, and the hope of its ulti- 
mate accomplishment increased by the last 
expedition. The sea is sometimes navigable 
on the northern shores of America, as was 
proved by Capt, Franklin (though in canoes 
only). Capt. Parry thinks, if a ship could 
once be got upon the coust, it might, by pa- 
tience and perseverance, ultimately suc- 
ceed ; but, he says, circumstances beyond 
the reach of any previous speculation have 
combined to oppose an insurmountable bar- 
rier to our entrance into the Polar Sea, by 
the route lately pursued, and, cousequently, 





which it would have been our object to 
proceed. ‘Tlie state of the ice, for two suc- 
cessive seasons, in the Straits of the Fury 
and Hecla, seem to indicate that the ob- 
struction we there met with is dependent 
rather on locality than on season.’ ‘This 
fully confirms what we long ago stated as to 
the hopelessness of proceeding in the direc- 


the adjoining islands, particularly Winter 
Island and Igloolik. The number of Esqui- 
maux assembled at the two latter places 
was 219, of whom 69 were men, 77 woinen, 
and 73 children. The men varied in height 
from 4 feet 11 inches to 5 feet 10 inches, 
and the women from 4 feet 8} to § teet 34 ; 
and they were generally well made. What- 
ever virtues the Esquimaux may possess,— 
and Capt. Parry thinks them strictly ho- 
nest to each other and unsuspicious of 
strangers,—yet they think the property of 
visitors fair game :— 

‘The bustle which any search for stolen 
goods occasioned at the huts, was a sufh- 
cient proof of their understanding the esti- 
mation in which the crime was held by us. 
Until the affair was cleared up, they would 
affect great readiness to show every article 
which they had got from the ships, repeat- 
ing the name of the donor with great warmth, 
as if offended at our suspicions, yet with a 
half-smile on their countenance at our sup- 
posed credulity in believing them. There 
was indeed, at all times, some degree of 
trick and cunning in this show of openness 
and caadour; and they would at all tunes 
bring back some very trifling article that 
had Been viven them, tendering it as a sort 
of expiation for the theft of another much 
more valuable. When a search was mak- 
ing, they would invent all sorts of hes to 
screen themselves, not caring on whom be- 
sides the imputation fell; and more than 
once they diverted our people to the apart- 
ments of others who were innocent of the 
offence in question. If they knew the of- 
fender, they were generally ready enough to 
inform against him, and this with an air of 
atfected secresy aud mysterious Importance ; 
and, as if the dishonesty of another cousti- 
tuted a virtue in themselves, they would re- 
peat this information frequently, perhaps 
for a month afterwards, setting up their 
neizlibour’s offence as a foil to their own 
pretended honesty.’ 

One instance of honesty is, however, re- 
lated. Captain Parry and his party had 





tion proposed by the Lords of the Admiralty 
in the last voyage. 

Capt. Parry says there 1s no known open- 
ing which seems to present itself so favour- 
ably for approaching the northern shores of 
America as Prince Regent’s [nlet, tor he 
still thinks that the principle of coasting it 
should be kept in view; and it is im this di 
rection, we understand, that the bew expe- 
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US Work j« JI“S ’ 

AIS not s 

Volume, if we 
You. VJ 


interesting as his previous 
except his account of the | Reserving for our next ananalysis of the ex- | willing or able to dispose of, They sold, 
lt 


dition, which is expected to sail towards the 
latter end of next month, will proceed. 





made a visit to the huts of the Esquimaux : 
| * The natives received us with great cordi- 
ality, though with somewhat more noisy ex- 
pressions of pleasure than before, and we 
soon began a more minute examination of 
their habitations and furniture, in which 
they readily assisted us, except that they al- 
ways sat very closely on the deer-skins 
which composed their beds, under which 
were stowed such articles as they were least 
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however, a great number of their things 
w.thout reluctance; and indeed it was esto- 
nishing to sce with what eagerness they 
woul F tor the mere sake of cha we aud va- 
mety, bart some of their most indispen- 
sible articles tor the veriest trifles in ou 
possession bor tostance, asingvie sewine- 

Cu wh ch they possessed abound ye 
Howick iblerior lo our own, procure Gg irou 
them ai laree we lesharpencd panua, or 
man’s knife, made of stout iron. tor which 


handred 
fair equivalent. 
Various other instances of the same kind oe- 
curred, 


ae proriint ot abs lite utility, it 
dles would not have been na 


nce- 


by which mdeed thev were not ulti- 


mately losers, though they certamnly would 


have been sv had our intercourse ended 
here. 
‘We dined in the huts, and the Esqui- , 


maux gladly partook of our biset and 
| 


meat, and even of a little wine, which how- | 


relish. We returned on 
mach gratified with 
had past; having laid 
tinat pertect confidence 
understanding which, 
ho interrupuon, 


did not 
about 


ever they 
board 
the mteresting d iv we 
the foundation 
and vood 


sun-set 
ot 


afterwards subsisted be- 
ween us and our new acquaintance. 
€ §On the morning of the third, a number 
of these people were observed to set off over 
the ice to the to bring, as we 
conjectured, cither some more of their peo 
ple or of their property from their last place 
On walking out to the huts after 
divine service, we found they had 


or 


south-west, 


ot abode. 


however, 


been seal-catching, and had succeeded in 
taking four. The very sinal! quantity of 
tood which they bad in their huts. at first 


vada. consisting of a little venison. and 

e flesh and blubber of the whale and seal, 
induced us tO suppose they had lett 
heir provision be hind, and that they would 
return for it oceasion demanded: But 
we found that, even at this rigorous 
scason, they were entirely dependent in this 
way on their d: aily exeruons; and that they 
hi had only removed imto their present quarters 
on account of the failure of their summer 
wh, and of the greater facility of obtaming 
alsat Winter Isiand, 
was 


as 


bow 


than where the sea 
more Closely and continually frozen. 
‘On the fourth,a number of Esquimaux 
came to the ships, and we took the oppor- 
tunity of getting them to go through the pro- 
cesso! building asnow-hut forouramusemeut 
information, From the quickness with 
which they completed this, our surprise at 
4 
villa 


and 


ire ther 


ot 
that 


nours would be more than suilicient to have 


sudde ll ciprtre AraAnCe 


ceased: as we now saw two or three 


compicted the whole establishment just as 


we al lirst foundit. They were then taken 
ou board, ws derived great amusement 
from ovr organ, and frem any thing in the 


shape of music, singing, or dancing, of all 
Which they are re markably fond. Nor can 
Omita striking instance of the hones- 


I here 


ty of these people, which occurred to-day, 
~ 


some ot 


THE 


; é; 
with little 


- — —— 


_gravated by their giving out, 


‘have gone halt 
have sacriticed the most trivial self- 








tf crucinting tort 


rOocwO\« 


eOTE of [Ine v¢ nel Hed of yore les ka had j 
purchase d two ot heir dog iS, hich bad the 
pieceding evenme made their escape and 
returned to their huts. After the departure 


of che Esguimausx to-day, we were suyprised 
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to find that they had left two dogs carefully 
tied up on board the F ury, whic hh, on lqui- 


ry, p oved to be the anmmnals nT question, 


had been thus faithfully rest 


’ 


" ' 
ud Waich read 


tu them rwhttul owners. 
Gratitude is not an Exquimaux virtue, it 
appears, but they are not without some 
ainiabie qualities t— 
lt might be supposed that cur numerous 
presents, which no return isked, 
would have excited in them something Ike 
thankfuluess, combined with admiration; 
but this was so little the case, that the coy- 
ernnad (thanks) which did now and then 
escupe them, expressed much less than ever 
the common-place “ thank ye” of civilized 
saciet Some exceptions, for they were 
only e XC ‘eptions, and rare ones, to this rule, 
have been mentioned as they occurred : bent 
in general, however considerable the benefit 
cnaienieil, 
this forgetfulness was not untrequently ag- 
that their be- 
shabby as to make 
Even those indivi- 


tor Was ¢ 


nefuctor bad been so 
them no present at ail. 


it was forgotten ina day; and | 


duals who, either from geod behaviour or 
superior intedigence, had been most noticed | 


by us, and pi artic: arly such as had slept on 


board the ships, aud whether in health or 


sickness had received the 
treatment from every body, 
just as indiferent as the rest : 
believe that any one ainsngst them would 
a mile out of hits road, 
vratifica- 


most triendly 


were In gencral 


tion, to have served us. ‘Though the riches 
lay on our side, they possessed abundant 


means of making some nominal return, 
which, for the sake of the principle that 


prompted it, would of course have been 
eratifying to us. Okotook and Mighiuk, | 
whom I bad most loaded with presents, 








and | do not 


and who had never offered me a single tree , 


giftin return, put into my hand, at the time 
of their first removal from Winter Island, a 
dirty crooked model of a spear, so shabbily 
constructed on tit had probably been alrea- 
dy refused, as an article of barter, by many 
of the ship’ S COM ps any. On my acce puing 
this, from an unwillingness to aflront them, 
they were uneasy and dissatistied all Th: r 
civen thein so mething 1 inreturn, though the: 
hands were full of the presents which | had 
just made them, Selfishness is in fact, al- 
mest without exception, their universal cha- 
racteristic, and the main-spring of all their 
actions, and that too of a kind the most di- 
rect and unaniuabte 
emed,’ 
“ue [i in short, they are cefierent i 
of the higher virtwes, as they are called, of 
lite, they are certainly tree also from 
some of its blackest vices; and their want 
{ brilliant qualiues is fully compensated by 


savage 


9ome | 


that can well be imae | 


| 


| temale 
Thus re; 


dia wi) i< id, wh ile th Cc y cd: vzale less, do more 


service to socicty and more honour to hu- 
man nature. qt, for instance, they have not 
iy which would ¢ nahie them 
without 2 murmur, the most ex- 
. neither bave they the te- 
cruelty that incites a man to Intlice 
that tortere on a ho peless telluw-creature, 


lt their gratitude fur favours be not lively 


the muagnaniml 


to endure, 


tiny 





t 


nor lasting, neither is their resentment , 
juries implacable, nor their hatred ree 
L duo to: say Lhere are not EXCCp Lions 2 
role, though we fave 
but it 1s assured!y 
racter, , 
‘When viewed more 
mestic relations, 


to th big 
he wee Witnessed ; 
not 


aty, 


their general cha. 


rearly in their gp 
the con npatia mn will, I be. 


lieve, be still more in their favour, It i 
here, as 2 social being, asa husband « 


the faiher of a family, promoting, within hy 
own little sphere, the benefit of that cos 
munity in which Providence has cast his Loy 
that the moral character of a sav: we 


is truls 
to be sought; and who can turn, withoy 
horror, rom the Esquimaux, peaceably 


seated, after a day of honest labour, with 
his wite and children, in their snow. built 
hut, to the self-willed anil v} indictive Ind) in, 
Ww antonly plunging his dagger into the bo 
som of the helpless woman whom nature 
bids him cherish and protect,’ 

We shall conclude, for the present, with 
anecdotes of a male and female Esquim: UX : 
and first for Miss Higliuk, an intelligent 
lady, who drew some good maps for our 
vovagers, and was a sort of Esquimatx Ca. 
talani:— 

‘ She favoured us with a song, and struck 
us as having a remarkably soft voice, an ex. 
cellent ear, anda ureat fondness for singing, 
fi rr there was scarcely any stopping her 
she had once begun. We lad, on 
tines first visit to the ships, remarked this 
trait In Ilighuk’s disposition, when she was 
Iistening for the first time to the sound of 
the organ, of which she seemed never to 
have enough; and almost every day she 
now began to display seme symptom of that 
superiority of unde rstanding for which she 
was so remarkably distinguishe d. A fewof 
the women learned several of our names to- 
d: Ly, and [ believe all thought us Angekoks 
of a very superior class, when we repeated 
to them all round, by the assistance of our 

books, the names of ‘all their husbands, ob- 
tained on board the preceding day.’ 

‘lI am, hewever, ab Captain Parry, 

‘comp wile dl actnowledge that in pro- 
~ tion as the superior ut derstanding of this 
xtraording ry wo1en became more and 
more deve lope d, her head (for what female 
head is indiiicrent to praise ') began to be 


hen 


to 


turned with the veneral attention and num- 
beriess pre sents she received, The su- 
perior decency and even modesty of her 


behaviour had combined with ber intellec- 
ies to rose her in our estimation 
fur abeve her companions ; ‘and I often 
heard others express what I could not but 
avree in, that for Higliuk alone, of all the 
isquimaux women, that kind of respect 
could be entertained which modesty 1 4 
never fails to command in our Sé*. 
carded, she had always been freely 
admitted into the shi ips, the quarter- -masters 
at the gangway never thinking of refusing 
entrance tothe ¢ wise woman,’ as they cal 
her. Whenever an explanation was “4 
sary between the Esquimaux and us, 

liuk was sent for quite as an interprete’ 
Information obtained throug’ 
her, and she rself rising into @ 


tual qualit 


was chietly « 
thus found he 
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though inhi 
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confessed 
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vence to which, but for us, 


con - deans 
degree OF nae have attained. Notwith- 
she co ; 


> g ‘ . > 
sending bes part, it will not therefore be 
aoe bone at if she became giddy with her 
won 


assuming certain airs which, 
ly diversified in their opera- 

, according to circumstances, perhaps 
= sally attended a too sudden accession 
ee fyrtune in every child of Adam, from 
the equator to the poles. The consequence 
was that Llighiuk was soon spoiled ; con- 
sidered her admission into the ships and 
most of the cabins no longer as an indul- 
nce but a right; ceased to return the 

slightest acknowledgment for any kindness 
or presents ; hecame listless and inattentive 
in unravelling the meaning of our questions, 
aud careless whether her answers conveyed 
the infurmation we desired. In short, Llig- 
luk in February and Lligliuk in April were 
confessedly very different persons; and it 
was at last amusing to recollect, though not 


exaltation, | 
though pohnite 


a more than ordinary share of good | 





very easy to persuade one’s self, that the 
woman who now sat demurely in a chair so 
confidently expecting the notice of those 
around her, and she who had at first with 
eager and wild delight assisted in cutting 
snow forthe building of a hut, and with the 
hope of obtaining a single needle, were ac- 
tually one and the same individual.’ 

‘Qur next anecdote relates to a male 


Esquimaux, Toolooak, who now considered | 


himself as quite privileged to find his way 

into the cabin without a conductor, and was 

not backward in thus practising his newly- 
acquired art of opening and shutting the 
dour, sat with me for a couple of hours, on 
the 18th, quietly drawing faces and animals, 
an occupation to which he took a great 
fancy; and we often were reminded, by this 
circumstance, of a similar propensity dis- 
played by his amiable countryman, our la- 
mented friend, John Stackhouse. We soon 
fouud that Toolooak possessed a capacity 
equal to any thing he took an interest in 
learning; and could he, at his present age, 
have been voluntarily removed from his 
companions, and his attention directed to 
the acquirement of hizher branches of know- 
ledge than that of catching seals, he would 
amply have repaid any pains bestowed upon 
his education. I had always entertained 
great objection to taking any such indi- 
vidual from his home, on the doubtful chance 
of benefitting himself, or of doing any service 
; the public as an interpreter. My scru- 
ye this head had hitherto been confined 
rod — due to the individual 
ga! and to the relatives he leaves be- 

the Me Hi toa case, however, not 
sad ‘nc, ar cg advantage could be de- 
iden ot, or it had long ago become 
the F. — we should soon know more of 
ies ieee eee than any of them 
ahle period 0 9 of English in any reason- 
ron desirin - ume. 7 [ was therefore far 
answer jn ‘ 0 receive trom Toolooak an 
plainly put a athrmative, when I to-day 
would ha sae question to bim, whether he 
tt tees ime sn Kablaona Noona (Euro- 
Negative o; y). I ever was a more decisive 
ven tha Tool —_—, is 

) n Lloolooak gave to th 


| 
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proposal. He eagerly repeated the word 
Na-o (No) half a dozen times, and then told 
me, that if he went away his father would 
cry. This simple but irresistible appeal to 
paternal affection, his decisive manner of 
making it, and the feelings by which his 
reply was evidently dictated, were just what 
could have been wished. No more could 
be necessary to convince those who witness- 
ed it, that these people may justly lay equal 
claim with ourselves to these common feel- 
ings of our nature; and having once satis- 
fied myself of this, I deterinined never 
again to excite in Toolooak’s mind another 
disagreeable sensation by talking to him on 
this subject.’ 
(To be continued.) 
9 +> oe 
Alasco: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Man- 
TIN ArcHER SuEE, Esq. R. A. Exclud- 
ed from the Stage, by the Authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain. 8vo. pp. 169. 
London, 1824. 
We have seen, in the course of our critical 
career, a play damned on the stage excite 
more interest with the public, and sell 
better, than if it had been completely suc- 
cessful, and such will be the case with Alas- 
co: not that it has been condemned by the 
public, or even by the managers; for, on 
the contrary, it was accepted, and was sub- 
mitted to the licenser for his approbation,— 
an indispensable ordeal, through which all 
dramatic works must pass. The public are 
already acquainted with the circumstances 
of Mr. Colman’s having exercised his 
privilege as reader of plays under the 
Lord Chamberlain, in rejecting Mr. Shee’s 
tragedy; and it will be in the recollection 
of our readers, that we noticed the subject, 
and deemed it right that judgment should be 
suspended on Mr. Colman’s conduct until 
the tragedy appeared,—the only means by 
which the public could fairly decide upon 
it. We were very far from suspecting either 
the morality or the politics of Mr. Shee; his 
honourable life forbade the suspicion that he 
would write any thing inimical to either in- 
tentionally ; but we thought that there might 
be some incident or situation in the play, 
which a fastidious censor would wish to see 
altered. We now confess we were deceiv- 
ed, and that we think Mr. Shee much 
wrovpged. Indeed, we are at a loss to know 
on what principle of excision Mr. Colman 
has acted, unless to cutdown the play as too 
long—and yet that was no affair of his. We 
could easily account for the loyalty of Mr. 
Colman, had it been recent, but, to do him 
justice, we believe he never was otherwise ; 
though he really seems to us to entertain a 
very singular opinion of what constitutes 
loyalty, it he thinks an English public must 
never hear liberty praised or tyrants denounc- 





fed, within the walls of our theatres, or that, 
| hearing this, they will think any worse of their 
own government. Had this been the case, 
ministers must always tremble at the repre- 
sentation of Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, 
| Brooke’s Gustavas Vasa, or Oiway’s Venice 
| Preserved, in which there are passages 
' stronger than any to be found in Alasco, 


Colman forgot the licenser in the critic, 
and that he struck out several passages, not 
that they were objectionable in a moral or 
political sense, but because the tragedy 
would read better without them. In some 
instances we have no hesitation in saying 
that the play has been improved by the cur- 
tailmeuts, perhaps some close imitations cut 
out ;* but this was no part of Mr, Colman’s 
duty as licenser: in other instances, how- 
ever, the sense has been completely marred 
by the elisions. We shall quote one 
or two instances, in which the effect on the 


| stage, at least, would have been much im- 


proved by the alterations made by Mr. Col- 
man. The first is in act iv. scene 2. A guard 
has informed the hero, Alasco, that Malinski, 
a Polish chief, has betrayed his post, and fled : 


‘ Alasco. Who have shared 
In his defection ? 
Guard. Few of bis own corps; 


But some marauding stragglers from the hills 

Have join’d his flight. 

Alasco. I would that every knave 

He has left behind might strip the patriot cloak, 

And follow him. Such ruffian spirits taint 

The cause of freedom. They repel its friends, 

And so disfigure it by blood and violence, 

That good men start, aud tremble to embrace it. 

But now, my friends, a sterner trial waits us.— 

Within yon castle’s walls we sleep to-night, 

Or die to-day before them. Let each man 

Preserve the order of advance, and charge, 

As ifhe thought his individual sword 

Could turn the scale of fate. String every heart 

To valour’s highest pitch ;—fight, and be free ! 

This is no common conflict, set on foot 

For hireling hosts to ply the wade of war,— 

“No question now, what form of civil sway, 

What king, or priest, or faction, shall prevail.” 

Our’s is a nobler quarrel : we contend 

For what’s most dear to man, wherever found— 

Free or enslaved-——a savage or a sage ;—= 

The very life and being of our country. 

Tis our’s to rescue from the oblivious grave, 

Where tyrants have combined to bury them,— 

A gallant race—a nation—and her fame,— 

To gather up the fragments of our state, 

And in its cold dismembered body breathe 

The living soul of empire. Such a cause 

Might warm the torpid earth, put hearts jn 
stones, 

And stir the ashes of our ancestors, 

Till from their tombs our warrior sires come 
forth, 

Range on our sides and cheer us on to battle: 

Strike, then, ye patriot spirits, for your country ! 

Fight and be free !—for liberty and Poland.’ 

It is to be understood that the passages 
in italics were struck out by Mr. Colman, 
and we believe there are féw persons who 
will not admire his taste as a dramatist in 
this instance, however much they may be 
compelled to censure him as a licenser. 
Another instance occurs in which the 
tragedy does not appear to us to be injured 


as an acting play, by Mr. Colman’s 
alterations :— 
‘ Alasco. Succour! yes! 


Some wily tyrant, plotting his own ends, 





* We confess we do not possess that reten- 
tive memory which some persons do in recol- 
lecting parallel passages, nor that acuteness 
which will discover imitations so remote as 
others, but it does strike us that we meet with 





| We are, however, of opinion that Mr. 


a few old acquaintances in Alasco. 
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May proffer aid, and use us as the ‘ools 

Of his ambition ;—play us like puppets 

In the vile farce of state; till having worked 
Our weakness to his purpose, hie unmasks, 
Rif Sy Airy < lf, the rights he came to & uard, 
Or basely panders for some other spoiler. 
Never, O never! shall this hand diiect 

A foreign sword against my country’s breast. 
No! if'a people will not free themselves, 

It proves that they ’re unworthy to be free.’ 

We shall now give some of the most 
prominent passages Mr. Colman struck out, 
Without comment on their propriety or im- 
propriety, merit or demerit: — 

‘What little skill the patriot sword requires, 
Our zeal may boast,in midnight vigils schooled. 
Those deeper tactics, well contiived to work 
The mere machine of mercenary war, 

We shall pot need, whose hearts are in the fray, 
Who for ourselves, our homes, our country fight 
And feel, in every blow, we strike for freedom » 


‘Tyrants, proud lord, are never safe, nor should 
be; 

The ground is mined beneath them as they tread; 

Haunted by plots, cabals, conspiracies, 

Their lives are long convulsions, and they 
shake, 

Surrounded by their guards and garrisons.’ 

* But shall I reverence pride and lust and rapine? 

No. When oppression stains the robe of state, 

Aud power’s # whip of scorpions in the hands 

Of heartless knaves, to lush the o’erburdened 
back 

Ofhonest industry, the loyal blood 


heart 
Explode in execration.’ 


€ With all a soldier’s prejudice to priests.’ 


‘But must we shake his chains, 
And make thei rattle in his recreant ears, 
. The slave is roused in vain.’ 
‘Now, 
Our private injuries yield to public wrong 
The avenging sword;—we strike but for our 
country !’ 


‘To brook dishonour from a knave in place.’ 


* No, no, whate’er the colour of the creed, 
The man of honour’s orthodox, 
,;Our country’s wrongs, unite us.’ 


‘Will ripen to resentment—long oppression 
Will prompt the dullest actor in his part.’ 


“When Roman crimes prevail, methinks ’twere 
well 

Should Koman virtue still be found to punish 
them. 

May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 

And every tyrant feel one.’ 


‘ Before what bar 





Shall hapless wretches cite the power that grinds | 
And crushes them to earth? O! no, no,no! | 
When tyrants trample on all rights and duties, | 
And law becomes the accomplice of oppression, | 
There is but one appeal—’ 
‘What: is*t because 
large== 
Can eat, drink, sleep, and move unmanacled, 
That Ishould calmly view my country’s wrongs! 
For what are we styled noble, aud endowed 
With pomp and privilege ? 


I live and breathe at. 


‘For what, thus raised above our fellow-crea- 
tures, 

And fed like gods on incense, but to show 

Snperior worth—pre-eminence of virtue! 


| Rome nor Venice are free. 


To guard with holy zeal the people’s rights, 

And stand firm bulwarks ’gainst the tide of 
power, 

When rushing to o’erwhelm them.’ 

‘’}is not rebcllion to resist oppression ; 

Tis virtue to avenge our country’s wrongs, 

And self-defence to strike at an usurper.’ 

‘Had fear or feeling sway’d against redress 

Of public wrong, man never hud been free ; 

The thrones of tyrants had been fix’d as fate, 

And slavery sealed the universal doom.’ 

‘They're tears that patriots weep when tyrants 
triumph ; 

For freedom shed;—they blister where they fall.’ 

‘ The scaffold strikes no terrors to his soul 

Who mounts it as a martyr for his country !’ 


‘ When heroes fall—when sages feel the axe,— 
And martyrs die, for faith or liberty—’ 


The blood-stained board becomes a glorious 
stage, 
Whereon to act the noblest part of man. 
{ owe this great example to my age ;— 
My death may serve the cause my life has failed 
in.’ 

To each of these passages, which might 
certainly have been suffered to remain 
without any danger to the country or of- 
fence to any one, Mr. Shee has added a 
note, and not unfrequently quoted passages 
trom other authors, somewhat — similar, 
These notes are not written in the best 
temper certainly, but this is excusable in an 
author smarting under what he considers 
irreparable wrongs. Mr. Shee prefixes a 
somewhat long but manly preface to his 
tragedy, which has extended its price beyond 
tragedy limits, in which he states the cir- 
cumstances connected with the subject, and 
vindicates himself, his moral and political 
character, which he considers attacked by 
the curtailments of the licenser. We are 
far, however, from thinking that Mr. Col- 
man intended any thing of the sort, or that 
any person who knows Mr. Shee, or does 
not know him, will think the worse of the 
painter-poet from the circumstance. 

We now come to the tragedy itself, 
which is of unusual length, 169 pages, even 
when the passages within inverted commas 
and those struck out by Mr. Colman are 
omitted. Thescene of the tragedy is laid in 
Poland, and the hero, a young nobleman, 
Alasco, endeavours to shake off a foreign 
yoke. That yoke is Prussia, under which 
a part of Poland still groans,—a_ circum- 
stance which does not appear tu have had 
any weight with the licenser; indeed, if it 
had, Venice Preserved and Julius Cesar 
must lave been prohilited, for neither 
Alasco is in 
love with Amantha, the daughter of a 
Colonel Walsingham, an Englishman in the 
Prussian service, who wishes to wed his 
daughter to the governor of a Polish pro- 
vince, Baron Hohendahl. The baron de- 
nounces Alasco asa rebel to Walsingham, 
who gives this description of the hero :— 


| © His father was my friend and fellow-soldier ; 


“ Our hearts united by the strong cement 

Of dangers braved, and hardships borne toge- 
ther.” 

A braver spirit never laid his life 

Upon Lis counuy’s altar, At my side 





= 

He fell—his wife and son, with his last brea: 

Bequeathing to my care—a sacred trygy ’ 

Of half its duties speedily curtailed; ” 

For griet soon bowed the widow to her r 

Sole guardian of Alasco, ‘twas my pride 

To form him like his father—and, indeee 

So aptin honour and all worth he grew, 

My wishes scarce kept pace with his advances 
ment. 

While yet a boy, I led him to the field, 

And there such gallant spirit he displayed, 

That e’en the steady veteran in the breach 

Was startled at his daring : to be brief, 

I loved him as my son, and saw with joy 

His long avowed attachment to my daughter, 

Hokendahl. Did she return his love? 

Walsingham. He was her idol, 

E’en froin her earliest years ;—her mother, to. 
From pious zeal to guard her daughter’s faith, 
Cherished their mutual passion, and beheld 
Amantha’s safety in Alasco’s love. 

But I have resolved, my friend—the loyalty 
That e’en suspicion taints shall find with me 
No favour.’ 

Walsingham demands of Alasco if he js 
not a traitor, in the presence of Hohendab 
—not a very probable, or a very kind acti 
the son of his friend, certainly. Hohendahi, 
stung by the reproach of Alasco, orders his 
servants to arrest him. Walsingham, « 
whose house this takes place, interposes, 
The colonel tells Alasco he cannot give him 
his daughter, when the latter declares tha 
lier dying mother united them. A forged 
letter by one of Hohendahl’s creatures, 
stating that Alasco was going to carry off his 
daughter, induces Walsingham to remove 
herto the baron’s castle. On the wayhess 
beset by ruffians : one of whom Alasco slays 
and rescues Walsingham. The scene now 
changes to the baron’s castle, where Hohen- 
dahl is insulting Amantha, in a way which, 
with all due deference to Mr. Shee, we 
think not very commendable to exhibit 
on the stage. Alasco enters, fights with the 
baron, whom he disarms, but is seized by 
the servants. Conrad, the friend of Alascy, 
with numerous followers, force the castle, 
and Hohendahl and his servants are made 
prisoners, but relcased. Walsingham gives 
his daughter to Alasco, but, perceiving bis 
patriotic views, declares that he will take 
the field for the king, though against Alaseo. 
An interesting and vigorous scene of the In 
surgents follows, in which the patriotic col 
duct of Alasco and Conrad is finely co0- 
trasted with the personal malignmity of some 
of their associates. The parties take the 
field. Amantha is taken prisoner and con 
veyed to the camp of Uohendahl, who alter- 
wards encounters Alasco, and taunts lum 
with the fate of his wife, Alasco and 
Hohendahl fight; the latter falls, ao¢ * 
borne off the field, when a retreat 1s soun 
in consequence of Walsingham having 4? 
peared in great force, and driven the jnsur- 
vents before him. Walsingham and ms 
meet, bare their breasts to each other, ! 
afterwards embrace ; but the imagined “ 
of duty triumph over those of affection,—t . 
father delivers up the son-in-law 4 eg 
The denouement rapidly approaches. ©" 
singham suing to the governor for -™ the 
life in vain, flies to the king, - 
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a | 


to, enters the prison in order . apg ee 

at the moment that Conrad, by a secret 
hin, # d also gained admittance. Alasco 

a" and as Malinski raises his dagger 
w asleep, ® C nrad rushes forward, seizes 
0 910 | Malinskiis killed 
the dagger; they fight, and Niatins Hs Kl ed. 
Alasco at first refuses to attempt his escape, 
vesvived to die for his country, util remind- 
ed of Amantha: Just as he is about to set 
forth, her voice 1s heard, and he turns back ; 
during their interview the knell of death is 
enynded. Alasco 1s led forth to the scaf- 
fold ; and Aimantha, left in the dungeon, 
which Conrad re-enters, stabs herself. At 
this momeut Walsingham enters; he had 
rocured a pardon for Alasco, who follows 

io time to catch the dying words of his wife. 
Alasco afterwards stabs himself, and falls on 
the body of Amantha, 

Now, although we perceive little novelty 
of incident or situation in Alasco, we think 
it might, with judicious curtailments, have 
heen made a pretty good acting play; nor 
can we be induced to believe that it would 
in the slightest degree have been injured by 
the curtailments made by Mr. Colman, pro- 
testing as we do against the absurdity of | 
cutting out passages neither morally nor 
politically objectionable; and if Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane Theatre will 
bring it out, as * corrected and revised by 
George Colman the Younger,’ we are con- 
vinced it will reimburse them. But we 
inust give A specimen, and we know nota 
more favourable one than an interview be- 
tween Alasco and Walsingham, who adjures 
him by the name he bears to relinquish his 
projects: Alasco having reminded him thet 
he, not being a native, could not feel as 
he did ;— 

‘ Walsingham. 

ject here— 

A soldier, faithful to his king—a citizen, 

Who loves the country where he has found a 
home— 

A father, that would guard his hearth from vio- 
lence, 

His child from ruin, and his age from shame. 

ods! is it come to this !—but one word more, 
Alasco : 

I would adjure you, by the name you bear— 





If not a native, I am a sub- 


Alas, It once belonged to freemen. 
Wal. By the blood— 


The noble blood that circles in your veins— 
Alas, Tis tainted in the bosom of a slave. 
Wal. By your longlineof gallant ancestors — 
Alas. They rise—they rise before me, and 

_Uupbraid 
spe descendant, who submits to live 
Ject servitude. With grief and rage, 
a rg sy where once an empire stood, 
“ My 1 indignation, ** Where’s our coun- 
HW al. When you have drench’d her deep in 
4 Wy — gore— 
She — torn and ravaged by the fangs of war, 
Wceps in blood, and bondage more severe,” 


Alas. Had fear or feeling sway'd against 
redress 
Of public wrong, man never had been free ; 
The thrones of tyrants had been fixed as fate, 
And slavery scala the universal doom. 
The heart may weep the wounds of civil strife, 
But liberty can beai them. 
Wal. Liberty ! 
By Heaven! the wordehas been profuned so 
long, 
Tt shocks an honest ear: “tis now the ery 
Of ruffians, who mean massacre and rapine: 
A spell that’s used to conjure up from bell 
The blackest fiends of blood and desolation. 
Madman, beware! what would your folly 
prompt— 
Your frenzy perpetrate ? 
Alas. 1 would raise up 
My prostrate country—bid her breathe again— 
Replace her on her pedestal of fame— 
Teach her brave sons to spurn a foreign yoke— 
To live with liberty, or die with bonour. 
Wal. Oh! my unhappy chiid! lost—lost 
Amantha ! 
But let me steel my bosom to the tas 
I have now toexecute. The father’s heart 
May break—the soldier will perform his duty. 
True to my king, my honour, and my oath, 
Old as I am, youll find me in the field. 
Your patriot sword may there sustain its fame, 
And plunge into the loyal breast of Walsing- 
ham ! [Exit Walsingham. 
Alas. {solus.| He said that I should find him 
in the field— 
And he will keep his word. 
dreadful ! 
Could I distrust my cause, or waver in if, 
This were a thing to shake me! Powers divine 
Shall right and wrong shift colours thus, and 
show 
In such discordant hues to honest opties! 
“Shall man still war with man, bewilder’d thus, 
*Midst shadows and uncertainties of good, 
In moral anarchy! Mysterious Providence! 
What is it we call virtue! Why is it not 
Clear as the light—as noonday palpable ? 
That all, as to the glorious sun, might bow 
In prompt unerring homage. Why are we left 
To wander in the puzzling maze of doubt, 
Misled by vain chimeras from our course, 
Or setting up some idol of the mind, 
To triumph in the worship due to truth, 
And rival the divinity of virtue!” 
Enter Jerome. 
Good father, welcome! You're disturbed. 
Jer. Myson! 
If you would shun destruction, go not home : 
A plan is formed to seize you in your bed, 
To burn your ancient dwelling to the ground, 
And give a loose to pillage ’mongst your friends 
Alas. Iam not wholly unprepared for this: 
The rage of Hohendahl, I thought, might prompt 
To such result.—“* But how were you apprised 
of it? 
Jer. Aservant of the baron’s is my penitent— 
The willing agent once of his misdeeds, 
He now repents him, and would make atone- 
ment. 
Alas. Can you rely upon him ? 
Jer. Pertectly — 
Twas he first warned me of Amantha’s danger, 


The thought is 





They'll ¢ 
and : tind their hapless country by her groans, 
: That — in their sepulchres. * What fiend, 
evil has breathed on earth this patriot 

Pestilence, 


An , 
d struck the world with lunacy!”? A day— | By matterof moremoment. Yes, good Jerome! 


ho mad revolt and anarchy, 

wo ni prs On a distracted state, 
Kemah of that settled sway 
48 wusrule and tyranuy. 


_And aided my conceaiment.”’—To return 
| Were madness. 
. . ° , 
Alas. Fear it not, my friend; I'm called 


| There’s now on foot an enterprise which leaves 
| No leisure for a thought of private injury ; 
| But to unfold it were a contidence 

Lil suited to thy functiun. —One request— 


Jer. My son, I am a minister of peace— 
‘* My age, my office, and my nature, plead 
Goud will to all, and general charity :” 
But l've a heart, and cannot quite forget 

I had a country. 

Alas. When we meet again, 
Weshall commune more freely. To your charge, 
My reverend friend, I leave a virgin wife ; 
Suspicion has already waked her fears : 

I dare not trust me to the scrutiny 

Of love alarm’d. Should adverse fate decree 
We meet no more, restore ber to her father ; 
Give her this ring—her dying mother's gift, 
And tell her, Jerome ' in Alasco’s heart 
Amantha had no rival but his country "’ 


— oro 


Letiers toand from Henrietta, Countess of 
Suffolk, and her second Husband, the Hon, 
George Berkeley, from 1712 to 1767. 
With Historical, Bwgraphical, and Expla- 
natory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 788. 
London, 182}. 

Tue last twenty years have been prolific 

above all preceding ages, in producing cor- 

rect materials for history, in the private cor- 
respondence of individuals, whose charac- 
ters in many instances they have been usetub 
in vindicating. This is particularly the case 
with the letters now before us; for notwith- 
standing the improbability that Caroline, the 
queen of George II. should make a confi- 
dent and companion of her husband's mis- 
tress, yet Walpole’s charges against the 

Countess of Suffolk, in his Reminiscences, 

though a transitory scandal of the day, have 

been on his authority embodied in the graver 
pages of history. Her correspondence, 

though containing expressions which in a 

more refined and more fastidious age would 

be deemed indelicate, will vindicate her 
character ; and the editor observes that, ona 
careful perusal of all Lady Suffolk’s original 
papers, he is obliged to declare that he has 
not found a single trace of the failing which 

Walpole so confidently imputes. In the in- 

troduction, the editor very satisfactorily re- 

futes the assertions of Walpole, and corrects 
inany errors into which he has fallen. 

The Countess of Suffolk was daughter of 
Sir Henry Hobart, and niece of the first carl 
of Buckinghamshire ; she married Mr. How- 
ard, afterwards Earl of Suffolk, for ber first 
husband, and was long a favourite at the 
English court, and honoured with the affee- 
tion and friendship of the most eminent and 
distinguished persons of the period in which 
she lived. The countess closed a long lite 
in July, 1767.— 

‘The papers, of which these volumes are 
a selection, were bequeathed by Lady Suf- 
folk to her nephew, {the second earl of 
Buckinghamshire ; and by lim to his daugh- 
ter, Emily, Marchioness of Londonderry. 

‘The peculiar situation of Lady Suffolk 
at court, and the eminence in literature, po- 
litics, and society, of her trends and cor- 
respondents, naturally excited a good deal 
of curiosity about these papers, and the pub- 
lisher was encouraged to apply to Lady 
Londonderry for permission to give a selec- 
tion of them to the world. To this request 
her ladyship ebliginghy ace eded, on the con- 





dition that the value of the copyright should 
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be presented to a useful public charity; and 
the editor was happy to give his humble as- 
sistance towards an object thus become 
doubly interesting. 

‘The names, indeed, of Lady Suffolk’s 
correspondents could not ful to excite a 
lively curiosity :—Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Gay,and Young ;—the Duchesses of Buck- 
ingham, Marlborough, and Queensberry ;— 
Ladies Orkney, Mobun, Hervey, Vere, and 
Temple ;— Misses Bellenden, Blount, Howe, 
and Pitt;—Lords Peterborough, Boling- 
broke, Chesterfield, Lansdowne, Mansfield, 
and Bathurst;— Messrs. Fortescue, Pulte- 
ney, Pelham, Pitt, Grenville, and Horace 
Walpole !’ 

The correspondence covers a space of fifty- 
five years, and it is curious to observe the 
effect that half a century bas on individuals, 
and on the tone and manners of society in 
general. The editor has prefixed to the 
letters some pieces which show the estimate 
formed of Lady Suffolk by her illustrious 
contemporaries , and has given short biogra- 
phical notices of the writers of the letters. 
He has been compelled to omit se- 
veral portions of letters, particularly those 
of Mrs. Bradshaw, on account of their gross 
indelicacy. This lady was, however, a 
sprightly writer. Gay has several letters 
m, to Mrs, Howard, with whom he appears 
to have been a favourite. The following is 
one of them:— 

* Juhu Gay, Esq. to Mrs. Howard. 
* Dijon, Sept. 8, 1719. 

‘Mapam,—lt it be absolutely necessary 
that [ make an apvlogy for my not writing, 
I must give you an account of very bad phy- 
sicians, and a fever which I had at Spa, that 
confined me for a month; but I do uot see 
that 1 need make the least excuse, or that [ 
can find any reason tor writing to you at all; 
for can you believe that I would wish to 
converse with you if it were not for the 
pleasure to hear you talk again? then why 
should I write to you when there is no possi- 
bility of receiving an answer? I have been 
looking every where since I came into 
Franee to find out some object that might 
take you from my thoughts, that iny journey 
might seem less tedious ; but since nothing 
could ever do it in England, I can much 
less expect it in France. 

‘Tam rambling from place to place. In 
about a month I hope to be at Paris, and in 
the next month to be in Eugiand, and the 
next minute to see you. I am now at Di- 
jon, in Burgundy, where, Jast night, at an 
ordinary, [ was surprised by a question trom 
an English gentleman, whom I had never 
seen before: hearing my name, he asked 
me if I had any relation or acquaintance 
with myself, and when [told him [ knew no 
such person, he assured me that he was an 
intimate acquaintance of Mr. Gay’s, at Lon- 
don. There was a Scotch gentleman, who 
all supper time was teaching some Vrench 
gentlemen the force and propriety of the 
English language; and, what is seen very 
commonly, a young Euglish gentleman with 
a Jacobite governor, A French marquis 
drove an abbé from the table by railing 
against the vast riches of the church; and 





another marquis, who squinted, endeavour- 
ed to explain transubstantiation; ‘that a 
thing might not be what it really appeared 
to be, my eyes,” says he, *f may convince 
you; I seem at present to be looking on 
you; but, on the contrary, I see quite on 
the other side of the table.” I do not be- 
lieve that this argument converted one of 
the heretics present; for all that [ learned 
by him was, that to believe transubstantia- 
tion it is necessary not to see the thing you 
seem to look at. 

‘So much [ have observed on the con- 
versation and manners of the people. As 
for the animals of the country, it abounds 
with bugs, which are exceeding familiar with 
stranvers; and as for plants, garlic seems 
to be the favourite production of the coun- 
try, though for my own part I think the vine 
preferable to it: when I publish my travels 
atlarge, I shall be more particular; in or- 
der to which, to-morrow I set out for Lyons, 
from thence to Montpelier, and so to Paris ; 
and soon after I shall pray that the winds 
may he favourable, [ mean, to bring you 
from Richmond to London, or me_ from 
London to Richmond; so prays, &c. 

‘J. Gay. 

‘I beg you, madam, to assure Miss Le- 
pell and Miss Bellenden, that ] am their 
humble servant.’ 

Some flippant letters from Sophia Howe, 
who fell into wonian’s last indiscretion, we 
shall pass over, though they are marked by 
levity rather than indelicacy. These letters 
alford striking lastances of the stock-job- 
bing speculations in Law’s Mississippi 
scheme. Archibald, afterwards Duke of Ar- 
gyle, in aletter from Paris, written in Sep- 
tember, 1719, to Mrs, Howard, says:— 

‘ I have laid out the money you bid me (in 
the Mississippi scheme). It is very diiticult, 
in a letter, to give you an idea of the funds 
of this country; but, in fact, e very body has 
nade estates that have been concerned in 
them for four or five months, As a little 
instance of this, cousiti Jack has got, I be- 
lieve, near 10,0001., and has !ost the half of 
that sun, by a timorous silly bargain he 
made: formy part, ] came after ail was in 
a manner over; and as | never meddle with 
those matters, I do nothing but buy books 
and gnacracks. It is true it 1s now very 
late, and yet, by what I am informed by 
lim who knows all, and does all here, [ am 
of opinion that whatever sum you remit 
here may be turned to great profit, 
stocks are now at 950, and if no accidents 
happen of mortality, itis probable they will 
be 1500 ina short time. The money | laid 
Out for you was SO0Vd livres, as a subscriber 
to the tifty millions of stock lately added, of 
which the tenth part only is paid down, so 
that 500 is the first payment of 50,000 h- 
vres. ‘Vhe subscription was fall, but Mr. 
Law was so kind as to allow it me: some of 
the subscribers have already sold their sub- 
scriptions for 250, that is, their own money 
back avain, and 130 percent. profit. What- 
ever vou think fit to do, vou may bid Mid- 


dieton remit to me so many livres: raced 


acknowledge the receipt of them, and do the 


best I can. You will think the levity of this | 
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— 
country has turned my head, when | 
you that your master (the Prince of w tel 
might, within these few mouths, have mad, 
himself richer than his father,’ 

We have already alluded to the indelj 
cies which pervaded the epistolary eo > 
pondence of the augustan age, as it “eel 
ed, and we feel compclied to give a Spec 
men though it may shock the Sensitive 
nerves of our northern readers to finda COUN. 
try woman, and the future wife of the great 
Duke of Argyle, so unguarded in her lap, 
guaye :— 

* Hon, Mrs. Campbell to Mrs. Howard. 

. * Bath, 1720, 

O gad, I am so sick of bills, for my par 
I believe I shail never be able to hear then 
mentioned Without casting up my accounts 
(bills are accounts, you know). 1 do no 
know how your bills go in London, bat Taq 
sure mine are not dropped, for 1 have paid 
one this morning as long as my arm andas 
broad asimy * *. Lintend to send youa 
letter of attorney to enable you to dispose 
of my goods before I can leave this place 
such is my condition. I was in hopes to 
have found the good effects of your present, 
but I have nothing to bray of but your good 
ness, which is always more than my desert, 
I am just a-voing to the king’s gardea—] 
wish to God it belonged to my lord-imayor, 
as the saying is. Pray give my duty to my 
grandmother, and tell her I love her, and 
wish her the desert of the good and prospe- 
rity of the wicked. My dear Howard, God 
bless you, and send health and liberty. 
Don’t show this, I charge you, at your peril ' 

The following playful but good-hearted 
letter is from Lady Betty Germaine, to the 
Hon. George Berkeley, her brother:— 

‘417th Oct. Nabe 

‘Why, thou fool, puppy, b ockhead, 
George Berkeley, dost thou think that I will 
be troubled with securities? or can it enter 
into your no-head that if you were put [0 
distress for four thousand pounds, that 
should not think myself happy to be able to 
serve you?—But please yourself, sir—lI have 
desired the speaker to let you have what 
you want. Lle tells me be fears anotier 
such call from the Bank ; but even though 
you should take the four, still 1 shall have 
enough without :—they are much higher 
discount than 13, which most of my last 
were sold at. I hope to have the honour to 
see you in town next Sunday—so adieu. 
Worse and worse here every day—no soul 
left that we know but Lady Kit and Mrs. 
Coke, who sit and sigh for 8. Sea.’ es 

Although the subject of the Mississtpp" 
scheine has been more than once belore 
our readers, yet we shall quote the following 
short letters, with the editur’s remarks and 
note, in order to show how neat and briel 
his notices and observations are :— 

‘Mr. Law, the Financier, to Mrs. Howard. 

‘fJohn Law, the celebrated project's 
was born in Edinburgh, in 1761. His father 
was a banker, and at his counter you's 
Law imbibed a taste for financial studies» 
but he was also a man of pleasure, and, _ 
1604, had the misfortune to killa rival 7 
the name of Wilson, in a duel. A rewal 
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gered for his apprehension in the tsa 
was 0 ‘Tan. 3, 1695, which describes him | 
~ “ok leon inan, six feet high, with | 
rm Be re ake in his face, big high nose, 
ws pieet broad and loud.” ‘This accident 
yoke go abroad. The history of hits fi- | 
Td schemes in France needs no repeti- 
7 “~ re, Inthe latter end of 1749, his 
Si sssissippi honds had advanced to be above 
their original value ; and Law 
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gjaty tunes 
was at the head the 
All Europe shared mn th 
have seen that the highest classes of society 
even in England were infected with the ma- 
nia of jobbing. Inatew months the bubble ! 
burst—the idol Law was overthrown. tle 
escaped with difficulty to Brussels, and af- 
terwards, in Oct. 1721, arrived inl England, 
where be was at first treated with much (lis- 
tinction, and, it would seem from this letter, 
had some kind of pension or allowance. In 
November, 1721, he oleaded, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, a pardon for the murder of 
Wilson: but he remained only a few months | 
in England; and, again returning to the 
Continent, finished his chequered career, in 
indigence, at Venice, about March, 1729.] | 
- ‘Tuesday, [1721. ] 
‘Can you not prevail on the duke to help 
me something more than the half-year? or 
is there nobody that could have good-nature 
enough to lend me one thousand pounds? I | 
beg that, ifnothing of this can be done, that | 
it may only be bepwixt us two, as [ take you | 
as iny great friend ; and L am very well as- 
sured of it by the honour L had done me 
yesterday at court by the king. L had an- 
other letter yesterday from: France, with the 
same thing over again. Excuse this, dear 
madam, and only put yourself in my place, 
and know at the same time that you are the 
only friend* { have. Your's, &c. Law.’ 
These letters let out some curious politi- 
cal secrets. We find the mother of the 
great Earlof Chatham offering a bribe of a 
thousand guineas to Mrs. Howard, for her 
influence in obtaining a situation for her 
brother, which was rejected with a reproof; 
and, the great vrandson of the patriot lam p- 
den threatening a whig king, that unless he 
pretender. 





had a pension, he would join the 








** This melancholy avowal, that Mrs. 
Howard was his only triend, affords a striking 
mstance of the instability of fortune, power, 
and friendship. ‘This letter was probably writ- 
tenin the winter of 1721. The following pas- 
‘age will describe what the writer had been 
asout the beginning of 1720: “ Our projector 
sad now arrived at an unexampled pitch of 
Weaith and power. He possessed the ear of 
me regent; le was almost adored by the peo- 
pie; and w.s constantly surrounded by princes, 
dukes, and prelates, who courted his friendship, 
— ree ambitious of his patronage. Sach 

“de unmensity of his wealth, that he bougit 
i — fourteen estates, with titles an- 
oS to tiem; amongst which was the mur- 
ae of Rosny, which had belonged to the 
tei mg of Sully, the friend and minister of 
wuld Page Fourth, Yet, within two years, he 
“tin and had no friend left but Mis, 

“2 Who probably was not three months 
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There is a lonz and somewhat dall ¢ wit 

combat’ between Lord Peterborough and 

Mrs. Howasrd, who, somewhat afraid of ber 
, 


|“ knight errant,’ as she cans him, had mvited 


Gay to assist ber; altheugh Mrs. Howard 
had the best of the contest, yet the wit is far- 
fetched and affected. We have alr ady al- 
luded to some letters from Ar. Hampden, 
and we now insert one of them with a bio- 
graphical notice :— 

‘{Richard Hampden, great-grandson o 
the celebrated Hampden (as Mrs. Howard 
was his vranvd-dauvhter) came early into 


c 


~ 


publichte. Ue was appomted teller of the 
Exchequer 11,17f6, treasurer of the navy 
and a privy councillor in 1718. He em- 
barked the greater part of his fortune in the 
South Sea scheme, and saved but a smal! 
portion ef it. This accounts for the pecu- 
niary diliiculties which prompted the foilow- 
ing letters; but nothing can excuse the sen- 
timents, so unworthy the name of Ilamp- 
den. These letters are preserved (Mr. 
fiampden having left no descendants to re- 
gret their publication) as explanatory of the 
manners and principles of the times. We 
fad in. the London Journal of Saturday, 
29th October, 1720, the following notitica- 
tion to the public: * That the report of 
Mr. Liampden’s (late treasurer of the avy) 
receiving a pension in lieu of his place was 
utterly false aud yroundless; and that upon 
such a thing’s beiug suggested to that gen- 
tleman, he said that “ he hated all pensions 
and pensioners, and that if he mght not serve 


his country, he would not robitl”’ A say- 
ing,’ adds the commentator, * worthy of that 
ancient and public-spirited family.” We 


shall see how ull Mr, Hampden deserved this 
eulogium. |’ 
‘ Mr. Hampden to Mrs, Toward. 
‘ June 30 [1727 4, 

‘Mapam,—Forgive me if I have ventured 
to wait on you several times since the late 
change of atfairs. I dare not presume to 
comme any more without a particular autho- 
rity from yourself. [ did hope to find a lit- 
tle more protection from ruin in this reign 
than in the last, when I was persecuted in- 


what ground [am yet ignorant of, 
this day received several messages, that as 
soon as this Parliament is dissolved several 
actions for debt are to be brought against 
me, pursuant to the bill which Sir Robert 
got to pass last session of Parhament, and 
which he called a bill tor my relief. | hum- 
bly entreat to know if [ am to expect 
wherewith to buy bread from thzs royal fa- 
mily ; otherwise [ must very soon take some 
service in some other family, to prevent my 
starving, which all my circumstances at pre- 
sent seem very much to threaten. IL do not 
go into the country by choice, but to avoid 
hourly duns and | discharge of 
debts, which [ can no way answer; since, 
by Sir Robert’s bill, all means of payment 


Fessings for 


. 7 is 
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fanswer, tial [ inay dispose of invself some- 
where, Without ending ty days iu prison 
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you if you are the means of saving a funily 
from ruin. I once more beg an answer, 
that in case nothing can be cbtamed for me, 
[ may soon dispose of what small quantity 
of goods, Xc. that are left, in order to make 
the bese shift LT enn. I ask pardon tor be- 
ing thus troublesome, and em, madam, 
‘Your's, &c. R. Hamerpen.’ 
(To be continue?.) 
——> +o 

Don Juan: Cantos XV. XVI. 8vo., 12mo., 
London, 1824, 
bouson, 


aud 18&mo 
Don Juan, like Monsieur 
terminable visitur—not so annoying certam- 
ly, and yet not quite so welcome 
would be if he came less frequently and in 
better condition. ‘The fact isthat DouJuan, 


isan in- 


it> he 


bestow 
some thought and care, has now become a 
mere plaything—the vagary of a man of ge- 
nius, In which be rather relaxes than em- 
ploys himsel!;* indeed, we have heard it not 
merely insinuated, but openiy asserted, that 
his lordship had long ceased to write Dou 
Juan atall, and id we not occasionally find 
a stanza which rewinded us of the author of 
Childe Harold, we should suspect this to be 
the case: indecd, a paragraph at the conclu- 
sion of the sixtecnth Canto half induces us 
to think that this is really the case,and that 
the continuation of the poem is of London 
fabric. The paragraph to w hich we allude 
says,—* The errors of the press inthis canto, 
if there be anv, are not to be attributed to 
the author, as be was deprived of the op- 
portunity of correcting the proof sheet.’ 
Now this is what John Bull or the Tunes 
would call mere humbug. Does Mr. Jobo 
Hunt mean to insinuate that the proofs of 
Lord Byron’s works are usually sent to his 
lordship, at Venice or Missolunghi? We are 
of the 
sort, for we believe that the noble bard had 
much rather write a new poem, thau correct 
a single canto of his Don Juan in a proof 
sheet—to say nothing of the useless and un- 
necessary delay, in sending proofs out for 
nis lordship’s revisal, As the cantos of 
Don Juan have long been filtered through a 
Sunday paper, the proprietor of which pul- 
lishes them, it might be supposed that Lord 
Byron saw them by this means; but the tact 
is that these anti ipatory pulls only precede 
the publication about a fortnight, and are 
intended for the public an.! not for his lord- 
ship. 

As Lord Byron has long ago disdained 
every thing like connection or consecutive- 
ness in the story of Don Juan, we do not 
think it in the least necessary to attempt 
it, particularly assuch of our readers us wish 
for the work itself can obtain it cheap 
enough, in all conscience. Our readers 
know that the author had brought his hero 


-) to Enzland, though to little purpose, we cou- 


~ 
' 


fess; not that we will deny there is much 


smartness in Don Juan, andl ast 7 
* In proof of this we mav qué . few 

trom the fifteenth canto :— 

‘[ don’t know that there may be much ability 
Shown in this sort of desultosy rhyme ; 


But there's a conversational tacility, 
Which may round off an hour upon a time. 
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and there sufizeient almost to redeem a whole 
unmeaning and desultory canto. Thus, in 
the first canto, we find a good satire on mo- 
dern match-making, which we quote, not- 
withstanding the ungrammatical construc- 
tion of the first stanza, which is too obvious 
to require our pointing out: Women making 
matches for herse/f is a blunder that Byron 
could not have fallen into, and we should 
have heen told that he did not see the proof 
of this canto, any more than that of the 
Sixteenth :— 


*‘ Next to the making matches for herself, 

And daughters, brothers, sisters, kith or kin, 
Arranging them ike books on the same shelf, 
There’s nothing women love to dabble in 

More (like a stock-holder in growing pelf) 
Than iwatelh-making in general: “tis no sin, 

Certes, but a preventative, and therefore 

That is, no doubt, the only reason wherefore. 


But never yet (except of course a miss 
Unwed, or mistress never to be wed, 
O; wed already, who object to this) 
Was there chaste dame who had not in her 
head 
Some drama of the marriage unities, 
Observed as strictly both at board and bed, 
As those of Aristotle, though sometimes 
They turn out melodrames or pantomimes. 


‘They generally have some only son, 

Some heir to a large property, some friend 
Of an old family, some gay Sir Jolin, 

Or grave Lord George, with whom perhaps 

might end 

A line, and leave posterity undone, 
~ Unless a marriage was applied to mend 
The prospect and their morals : and besides, 
They have at hand a blooming glut of brides 


From these they will be careful to select, 

For this an heiress and for that a beauty ; 
For one a songstress who hath no defect, 

For t’other one who promises much duty ; 
For this a lady no one can reject, 

Whose sole accomplishments were quite a 

booty ; 

A second for her excellent connections ; 
A third, because there can be no objections. 


When Rapp the Harmonist embargoed mar- 
riage*® 
In his harmonious settlement—(which flour- 
ishes, 
Strangely enough, as yet without miscarriage, 
Because it breeds no more mouths than it 
nourishes, 

Without those sad expenses which disparage 
What nature naturally mosi encourages )— 
Why call’d he “ Harmony ” a state sans wed- 

lock ? 
Now here I have got the preacher at a dead lock, 
© Because he either meant tosnecr at harmony 
Or marriage, by divorcing them thus oddly. 





* ‘This extraordinary and flourishing Ger- 
man colony in America does not entirely ex- 
clude matrimony, as the “Shakers” do; but 
lays such restrictions upon it as prevent more 
than a certain quantum of births within a cer- 
tain number of years; which births (as Mr. 
Hulme observes) generally arrive “in a little 
flock like those of a farmer's lambs, all within 
the same month perhajs ” ‘It:cse Harmonists 
(so called from the name of their settlement) 
are represented as a remackably flourishing, 
pious, and quiet people. See the various re- 
cent wnters on Ametica.’ 








But whether reverend Rapp learn’d this in Ger- 
many 
Or no, tis said his sect is rich aid godly, 
Pious and pure, beyond what I can term any 
Of ours, although they propagate more 
broadly. 
My objection’s to his title, not his ritual, 
Although I wonder how it grew habitual. 


‘ But Kapp is the reverse of zealous matrons, 
Who favour, malgré Malthus, generation— 
Professors of that genial art, and patrons 
Of all the modest part of propagation. 
Which after all at such a desperate rate runs, 
That half its produce tends to emigration, 
That sad result of passions and potatoes— 
Two weeds which pose our economic Catos. 


‘}lad Adeline read Malthus? I can’t tell; 
I wish she had: his book’s the eleventh com- 
mandment, 
Which says, “thou shalt not marry,” 
well : 
This he (as far as IT can understand) meant : 
‘Tis not my purpose on his views to dwell, 
Nor canvass what ‘*so eminent a hand” 
meant 5 
But certes it conducts to lives ascetic, 
Or turning marriage into arithmetic,’ 


unless 


Notwithstanding the severity of Lord 
Byron, for we cannot altogether persuade 
ourselves of his innocence of these cantos, 
he is often kind aad liberal to his brother 
poets ; and we are sure Walter Scott (he re- 
quires no baronetcy to ennoble him, and 
our friend, Sir James Laurence, proves that 
a baronetcy is nobility,) will be pleased with 
the following allusion to his name :— 
‘Having wound up with this sublime compa- 

rison, 

Methinks we may proceed upon our narrative, 


And, as my friend Scott says, “l sound my 
Warison ;” 


Scott, the superlative of my comparative— 
Scott, who can paint your Christian knight or 
Saracen, 
Serf, Lord, Man, with such skill as none 
would share in, if 
There had not been One Shakspeare and Vol- 
tare, 
Of one or both of wham he seems the heir.’ 


The sixteenth canto opens well :— 

‘The antique Persians taught three useful 
things,— 

To draw the bow, to ride, and speak the truth. 
This was the mode of Cyrus, best of kings— 

A mode adopted since by modern youth. 
Bows have they, generally with two strings ; 

lorses they ride without remorse or ruth 5 

At speaking truth perhaps they are less clever, 
But draw the long bow better now than ever. 
‘The cause of this effect, or this defect,— 

“ Yor this cifect defective com¢s by cause," — 
Is what J have not leisure to inspect: 

But this I must say in my own appiause, 
Of all th® muses that 1 reeoilcet, 

Whate’er may be her follies or ber flaws 
In some things, mine’s beyond all contradiction 
Iie most sincere that ever dealt in fiction. 


‘And as she treats all things, and ne’er retreats 
Prom any thing, tis epic will contain 
A wilderness of the most rare conceits, 
Which you might elsewhere bope to find in 
vain. 
Tis true there be some bitters with the sweets, 
Yet mix'd so slightiy that you can't com- 
plait, 





= 


But wonder they so few are, since my tale ; 
“ De rebus cunctis et quibdsdam aliis.” 


‘ But of all truths which she has 

True is that which she is shen cunt ts 
[ said it was a story ofa ghost— ) 

What then? I only know it so befe]. 
ee ae limits of the coast, 

ere all the dwellers o é 
dwell ? oe om mat 

Tis time to strike such puny doubters dum), 
The sceptics who would not believe Columbys) 


An election, or rather a dinner Previogs 
to an election, contains some good touches. 


‘Lord Henry was a great electioneerer, 
Burrowing for boroughs like a rat or rabbis 
But county contests cost him rather dearer, ? 
Because the neighbouring Scotch Earl o 
Giftgabbitt 
Had Engiish influence, in the self same sphere 
here 5 
His son, the Honourable Dick Dicedrabbit, 
Was member for the * other interest” (meaning 
The same self-interest, with a different leaning ) 


‘ Courteous and cautious therefore in his county, 
He was all things to all men, and dispensed 
To some civility, to others hounty, 
And promises to all—which last commenced 
To gather to a somewhat large amount, he 
Not calculating how much they condensed; 
But what with keeping some, and breaking 
others, 
His word had the same value as another's, 


‘A friend to freedom and freeholders—yet 
No less a friend to government—he held, 
That he exactly the just medium hit 
°*Twixt place and patriotism—albeit com- 
pelled, 
Such was his sovereign’s pleasure (though unfit, 
He added modestly, when rebels railed) 
To hold some sinecures he wished abolished, 
But that with them all law would be demolished. 


‘He was “free to confess” —(whence comes 
this phrase? 
Is't English? No—tis only parliamentary) 
That innovation’s spirit now-a-days 
Had made more progress than for the last 
century. 
He would not tread a factious path to praise, 
Though for the public weal disposed to ven- 
ture high ; 
As for his place, he could but say this of it, 
That the fatigue was greater than the profit. 


‘Heaven, and his friends, knew that a private 
life 
Had ever been his sole and whole ambition; 
But could he quit his king in times of stni¢ 
Which threatened the whole country with 
perdition ‘ ; 
When demagogues would with a butchers 


knife 
Cut through and through (oh! damnable in- 
cision !) . 
The Gordian or the Geordi-an knot, whose 
strings 


Have tied together Commons, Lords, and Kings 


‘ Sooner “ come place into the civil list | 
And champion him to the utmost 
would keep it, 
Till duly disappointed or dismissed: 
Profit he cared not for, let others reap it; 
But should the day come when place ceased to 
exist, 
The country would have far more caus 
weep it; . 
For how could it go on? ~=Explain who cal. 
He gloried in the name of Englishman. 
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eww 
as independent—aye, much more— 


‘He was not paid for indepen- 


Than ¢ 
dence, 

As common 
Have 10 th 


hose who were 





soldiers, or a common Shore, 

eir several arts or parts ascendance 
sor the irreguiars in lust or gore, 

= as not give professional attendance. 

B.. the mob all statesmen are as eager 

To prove their pride, us footmen to a beggar. 


ave the Jast stanza) Henry said, 


is, (S 
é All this, ( I say no more—lI’ve said too 


And thought. 


much ; , 
For all of us have either heard or read 


Of—or upon the hustings —some slight such 
Hints from the independent heart or head 
. ’ 
Of the official candidate. I'll touch 
No more on this—the dinner bell hath rung, 
And grace is said ; the grace I should have sung, 


‘But I'm too late, and therefore must make play. 
‘Twas a great banquet, such as Albion old 

Was wont to boast—as if a glutton tray 
Were something very glorious to lehold. 

But twas a public feast and public day,— 
Quite full, right dull, guests hot and dishes 

cold, 
Great plenty, much formality, small cheer, 
And every body out of their own sphere. 


‘The squires familiarly formal, and 
My lords and ladies proudly condescending, 
{he very servants puzzling how to hand 
Their plates—without it might be too much 
bending 
Fiom their high places by the sideboard’s 
stand— 
Yet like their masters fearful of offending: 
For any deviation from the graces 
Might cost hoth meu and master too—their 
places. 


‘There were some hunters bold, and coursers 
keen, 
Whose bounds ne’er erred, nor grey-hounds 
deigned to Inrch! 
Some deadly shots too, Septembrizes, seen 
Earliest to rise, and last to quit the search 
Of the poor partridge through his stubble screen. 
There were some mussy members of the 
church, 
Takers of tithes, and makers of good matches, 
And several who sung fewer psalms than 
catches. 
‘There were some country wags too,—and alas! 
some exiles from the town, who had been 
driven 
To gaze, instead of pavement, upon grass, 
And rise at nine in lieu of long eleven. 
And lo! upon that day it came to pass, 
I sate next that o'erwhelming son of heaven, 
The very powerful parson, Peter Pith, 
The loudest wit I e’er was deafened with. 


‘1 knew him in his livelier London days, 
A brilliant diner out, though but a curate 5 
And not a joke he cut but earned its praise, 
m. aul preferment, coming at a sure rate, 
\ » Providence! how wondrous are thy ways, 
Who would suppose thy gifts sometimes ob- 
durate ?) 


Gave h; ; ’ 
“ave him, to lay the devil who looks o’er Lin- 
A coln, 
fat fen Vicarage, and naught to think on. 
‘His jokes 
iS Jokes were sermons, and his sermons 
Jokes ; 
B , 
.. ut both were thrown away amongst the fens ; 
: : hath no great friend in aguish folks. 
+ C wTr c , 
Pres 9 ready eats and short-hand pens 
' ed the gay bon mot o1 heppy houx : 
t C } : 
© poor priest was reduced to colminen sense, 
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Or to coarse efforts, very loud and long, 
To hammer a hoarse laugh from the thick 
throng. 


‘There is a difference, says the song, between 
A beggar and a queen,” or was (of late 
The latter worse used of the two we've seen— 
But we'll say nothing of affairs of state) 
A difference * "twixt a bishop and a dean,” 
A ditference between crockery ware and plate, 
As between English beef and Spartan broth 
And yet great heroes have been bred by both. 


‘ But of all nature’s discrepancies, none 
Upon the whole is greater than the difference 
Beheld between the country and the town, 
Of which the latter merits every preference 
From those who have few resources of their own, 
And only think, or act, or feel with reference 
To some smull plan of interest or ambition— 
Both which ave li:nited to no condition. 
‘But “en avant!” 
o'er 
Long banquets and too many guests, although 
A slight repast mukes people love much more, 
Bacchus and Ceres being, as we know, 
Even from our grammar upwards, friends of 
yore 
With vivifying Venus, who doth owe 


The light loves languish 


To these the invention of champagne and 
truffles : 

Temperance delights her, but Jong fasting ruf- 
ties.’ 


Such are a few specimens of the last—no, 
the fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of Don 
Juan, a production which will not add to 
the fame of its reputed author, 


——+ 4 
Leaves froma Journal ; or, Sketches of Ram- 
bles in North Britain and Ireland. 
(Concluded from p. 198.) 
Our first notice of this very clever little vo- 


lume was contined to the author’s excursion 
from Edinburgh to Dublin; and indeed the 


extracts we made were so tair a specimen of 


his talents, that we might on these alone 
have committed him and his work to the 
public. We must, however, return with him 
to the land of mountain and food—Scotland ; 
not that we shall Jom biw in his £ Walk to 
Holyrood,’ notwithstanding lis pleasing de- 
scription of this ancient palace; nor shall a 
tour to Lock Katrine and tue Grampians 
detain us, even although it contains a de- 
scription of Ben Lomond, since we mean 
to adopt one entire article, entitled ‘ A Day 
in Lorn,’ which is as follows :— 

‘It was noon when, after a walk of ten miles, 
I arrived at a little eminence which looked 
down upon Loch Etive and the opening 
sound of Mull. The foot-path which I fol- 
lowed after leaving Kilchrenan, and the wild 
woody shores of Loch Awe, had conducted 
me over a very rocky and mountainous 
country. It was not the direct route lead- 
ing through Bunaw, but one shorter and 
more sequestered, which the shepherd’s foot 
has chiefly beaten, saving that now and then 
itis paced by some adventurous pony at the 
imminent peril of his more adventurous 
master. 

‘ Evento this path I was far from confining 
myself, but occasionally struck out anew 
track, and deviated as fancy and humour 
dictated. moors, aud 


Nlountais, and 


mosses, were successively traversed ; and [ 
felt a pleasure in bracing myself to the toils 
ofa march which amply repaid my labour 
in the various objects of interest which from 
time to time caught the attention, 

‘ This whole section of country seems to 
have been more anciently peopled than any 
other part of Scotland, er at least to have 
been earlier rendered memorable. It is 
strewn with monuments of Pictish, Danish, 
aud Druidical. antiquity, which read im- 
pressive lessons of the nothingness of earthly 
ereatness, and demonstrate the pride and 
the littleness ofman. I several times turned 
aside to inspect these remains, and survey- 
ed them with no ordinary interest. I have 
litle of the zeal of an antiquarian about me, 
and perhaps not enough of its pruriency ; 
and vet I would any day deviate a full mile 
to see a solitary Druid’s stone standing upon 
some lone heath, the memorial of a super- 
stition once the terror and the curse of its 
votaries, 

‘It is true, that reflection at such a spot is 
not always of the most pleasurable nature. 
But it may be profitable; and from the 
contemplation of a moss-grown rock, made 
venerable by its connexion with an order of 
people that lived and moved und had a 
being centuries out of mind; froma view of 
the scarcely distinguishable remains of a 
military mound which once braved the 
shocks, and outstood the tide of battles, but 
which has long been gradually wasting under 
the desolating hand of time ;, and even from 
the inspection of an bumble sepulchral 
heap,—the grass-grown cairn,—whichmarks 
the deposite of the ashes, perchance, of sume 
contemporary of an Oscar or a Fingal ;— 
from any and all of these objects may a 
lesson be gathered of salutary mnypert, and 
the * still small voice” which they utter 
may awaken emotions in the breast at ouce 
deep and solemn 

‘f know not how the feeling arose, but 
during the walk every thing around seemed 
to tell me that I was approaching the lind of 
Ossian. And when I reached the beath- 
skirted waters of Loch Errve, each feature 
in the landscape that met the eye served to 
confirm or rather heighten the impression, 
The whole was distinguished by an air of 
simple grandeur, altogether indescribable, 
but singularly affecting. Beyond the oppo- 
site shores of the frith, and at no great dis- 
tance, were descried the hills of Morven; 
and they answered well the description 
giveo them by the bard of Fingal. A hood 
of mist just then concealed their summits, 
which, however, soon shifted, and rolled in 
huge massy folds around their cragyy accli- 
vitics. Ou the left shore of the loch, and a 
league or two distant, stood the venerable 
ruin of Dunstaffuage; and opposite, on the 
Isle of Mull, appeared Castle Duart, an 
ancient fortress, that once servéd as the 
strong hold of a chieftain of a powerful clan, 
and is still used to garrison a few troops in 
the service of the king. 

‘The solitude which reigned over these 
monuments of a far-gone antiquity comport- 
ed well with the veneral grandeur of the 





scene. The only di-cernible habitations of 
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n modern date were, a but on the brae-side? 
by which I descended to the loch, and on 
the other shore, a well-constructed stone 
building, which, with the addition of a 
second story, and its neat coat of white- 
wash, was readily recoguised to be «a Hizh- 
land inn. The latter house was pleasantly 
situated in the midst of a green velvet lawn, 
which sloped to the water's edze. 
straguling woods formed a selvaze to this 
vlade 3; and rugged tnils and broken mdzes 
of mountains constituted the bacs-ground, 
It was a green spot in the desert, rendered 
interesting by the contrast which it bore to 
the savage wildness of the adjacent objects ; 
and no less so by the solid comforts which 
the little inn that crowned the centre seemed 
to boast, 

‘I stopped for a moment at the hut mnen- 
tioned above. Itwas amere hovel. A little 
chubby- faced bairn of three or four, and a 
pair of well-fed pigs, were the only inmates 
of the humble abode. 1 endeavoured to 
enter into something like conversation with 
the furmer, but soon perceived that the latter 
were conversant with the most intelligible 
dialect; for, what with a furious grunting 
nud various significant menaces, too pourted 
to be mistaken, they gave me to understand 
that my presence was highly unwelcome. 
Accordingly, [ beat a retreat with as good a 
face as I could rally, not however without 
casting a second look around, which led me 
to suspect that my inhospitable reception 
‘Was in part owing to jealousy, lest Lo had 
come to share in the precious contents of a 
potatoe-pot which bubbled over the turt-fire, 
and which the young bairn, with his swin- 
ish associates, appeared to be stationed for 
the purpose of guarding. 

‘Arriving at the shore, and finding that 
the boats attached to the ferry were all on 
the other side, I contrived, by waving a 
handkerchief, to make signal tor a skilF to 
put off for my transportation. [It was not 
long before a boat, manned by two brawny 
Highlanders, was shoved from the beach, 
and shot athwart the rippling ude. It 
quickly returned with me, and a few minutes 
afterwards I was conducted to the Inu whose 
neat and modest aspect bad regaled my eye 
from the opposite shore. 

‘Near the ferry where [ crossed, Loch 
Etive discharges itself into the sea, or more 
properly into an arm of it which runs up be- 
tween Mull and Nether Lorn. — L observed 


Some 


-a singular phenomenon, produced by a con- 


traction of the loch to an inconsiderable 
width compare! with the expanse both 
above and below, which oceasions the water 
to rush with much violence through the 
strait, and form, what is called m America, 
arapid. This rapid, I was told, and the 
fact | afterwards witnessed, becomes aMhalt- 
ebb a foaming waterfall, the height of which, 
at spring-tides, varies from six to elght feet. 
Connel, the name of the ferry, takes its 
etymology from this,—being a derivative 
from Conf-huil, which signifies a turbid flocd, 
or cataract. 

‘Thoagh partially fatigued by my morn- 
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eda boat to take me down the lake to Dun- 
staffnage. ‘Tius venerable relic of the Au/d 
Lane Syne had rivetted iny attention almost 
trom the moment it came in sight, and [ was 
Impatient to take a nearer view. In distant 
prospect, especially seen from Connel terry, 
it appeared familiar to me, and this 1a con- 
sequence of an accurate engraving of the 
structure which lL remembered to have seen 
accompanying Pennant’s Tour in Seotland. 

* ‘This castle is situated in one of the tinest 
possible positions. tis built ona rock not 
fur trom the mouth of Loch Etive, the shore 
of which there forms a beautiful curve, and 
the waters expand within to a noble bay. Its 
own height is commanding; and the rock 
on which it stands having been hewn into a 
regular square form, and made precipitous 
In order to conform to itin shape, its ap- 
parent altitude is much greater than the truc. 
Phe masonry ts rade and clumsy, but a short 
distance off this is not discernible. All 1s 
then picturesque and lovely, aud at the little 
quay whence | embarked on my visit to it, 
there was @ softness thrown over ito which 
was altogether enchanting. 

‘We landed undera rocky ledge, and, 
clinbing the bank, struck into a gravelled 
fout-path, now much. tangled, and nearly 
overgrown with weeds and grass. This led 
to the castle-entrance, and terminated at a 
fight of steps communicating with the in- 
terior, Ascending these, [E found myself 
within the court of the ruin; and my eve 
roved cagerly over the massive wal!s and tall 
battle mented towers with which L was ea- 
compassed, 

‘There was not much which called for 
particular attention. The building on three 
sides is..ittle else than a shell, although the 
walls are of surprising thickness. On the 
remaining side, it is preserved in tolerable 
repalr, Lately a convenient tenement has 
been erected against it, forming a respect- 
able appendage, and serving for a residence 
to the factor,—er, to speak strictly, adeputy 
of the factor of the Duke of Argyle, which 
nobleman is hereditary keeper of Dunstatf- 
nage under the crown. 

‘ Permission was given me to ascend the 
walls and explore the ruin at my leisure. 
On a part of the ramparts [ stumbled upon 








ing’s ramble, L allowed myself little tine to | 
rest at the inn on my first arrival, but order- | 


a brass cannon, dismounted and well meh 
imbedded in ivy. It was of very curious 
workmanship, and highly ornamented with 
appropriate devices, e. g., ygorgon heads, 
hypergritts, &c. The Dutch arms, or, at 
least, what Ltook to be such, were engraven 
upon it, and an inscription, which I did not 
puzzle myself to construe, recorded probably 
the place and the artisan where and by 
whom it was fabricated. 

* By what means the cannon came there | 
undertake not to divine. I confess, bow- 
ever, that I was sorry to meet with it; for 
such was the force of association, and so 
much were ny feelings under the itluence 
of imagination, that least of all was [ pre- 


pared to see the Huplements of modern 
¥ l 


| . : 
wartare among the ruins of a phe which | 


ouce was the abode of the Fergusses and 
Kenneths. Lad a broken spear’s head, ora 
fragment of a “ sounding shield”? caught my 














ne a 
eye, either would have been in ONison »:; 

my feelings, and they were probable 1. 
objects which L was insensibly expectin, 
Be this as it may, F called to ming that rt 
was anciently the place of deposite fuck 
coh’s stone,—once the palladium of S. 
land,—and that, so far as regards the als. 
rity of Dunstailnage, the place of the rel. 
nay be properly enough supplied by thy, 


| modern safeguard. The substitute lnheris 


bo doubt, the tutelary virtue of its re 
predecessor. 

‘| enjoyed highly the view from the wal 
of the castle. ‘The water-prospect yx 
grand; and, on the other side, the in 
and rugged head-lands, the mountains, ay 
hills, and valleys, that stretehed into aN Cx. 
tensive landscape, were on a nobleness of 
scale seldom matched. 

‘Yo the south of the castle, and distant 
about a hundred yards, is a decayed roof. 
less building, which I at first presumed to 
have been formerly chapel, but, on q 
hearer view, it proved to be a sort of 4 
mausoeun,—only, imstead of one tomb. 
many vraves were included within it, 4 
deseription which Buchanan has left of 
some raimous structure in Tona, answers 
very well to this, being, ‘ a tombe of staiy 
formit hke a wee chapelle, with ane brad 
gray marbelle or guhin stain on ye gavilo 
ik aue of ye tombes.” In this of Dunstate 
nave, the flay-stone pavement, as well as the 
enclosing walls, is Jettered with many 
an epitaph of the long-forgotten dead. Like 
the mysterious roll of the prophet, which 
was covered within and without with mourn. 
ing and lamentation and woe, they tell the 
griefs of surviving relatives. for the loss ot 
attectionate kindred and dearly-loved asso- 
clates,—relatives who themrelves haye long 
since paid the debt of nature, and whose 
monumental Inscriptions, In their turn, now 
ask ‘* the passing homaze of a sigh.”’ 

‘On my return to Connel, one of the 
boatmen, to indulge his own garrulity, aod 
haply at the same time to afford me euter, 


tainment, undertook to give an account 0; 


certain legends cursentin the neighbourhood. 

‘ First pointing my attention to the place 
where [ had crussed the lake, he asked, ina 
tone of solemnity, if LT took notice of severat 
rocks which appeared in the rapids at equ 
distance between the two banks? — I replied 
that I distinguished four; and that those 
had remarked when [ first came down to the 
ferry, both from the singularity of their form 
and position, and thicir close resemblance to 
each other. 

6“ And what is there further observable 
in respect to them ?” L inquired. 
‘* How did they come there?” 
you might rather ask.” 
©On my changing the interrogators 
compliance with his sug zesuon, he repiess 
shaking his bead,—** No mortal hand evel 
put them there.” 

«© And in truth so it would seem. 

fe Ave, sir,” was the auswer ; - «" 
ao not take my meaning. There was ¥°° 
work in yonder affair.’ 

‘ Tie Devil!—And so he bas 
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‘The De'il has been amongst us, 
a talieve,” said the boatman very 
verily -. & put itis no sport when he makes 
grave 7 aaa e, [ can assure YOu, sir. How- 
his “a wn those rocks that L was speaking 
beit, as ty had his finger in that business. 
of, he omy he proceeded, lowering his 
Tey ny ol one black Ob/asty night, a 
vOICe, af ag ith Old Nick came 
witch that was in league wit satin 
rq the lach-side to gain & passage across. 
There was NO ferry there then, and the water 
was very DOISTEFONS 5 but the hag muttered 
her spell, and a huge dam iinmediatcly rose 
at ber bidding, and she crossed the frith 
dry-shod.” 
<« And I am to understand, that the 
stones which I see are a remuant of that 
night's labour?” a 

¢« You're right, you're right,” he answer- 
el ; . . 
gradually rose to the surface of the dam, and 
then rushed over it with such force that part 
of it was swept away. Those square rocks 
indeed were left! and enough of the whole 
remains to make the tumbling and foam in 
the water which you perceive ;—and a 
meikle tough pull, [ trow, does it make for 
us, whenever we attempt to fetch the boat 
across the current.” 

‘Finding that I had touched the right 
nute in the gamut of my friend the boat- 
man, (there was only one other person in the 
skiff, who assisted in working it, and he, not 
understanding English, merely spoke when 
interrogated in Gaelic by his companion re- 
specting the accuracies of date or circum- 
stance, )—I accordingly pursued my inqui- 
ries in relation to the popular superstitions 
of the vicinity —“ From the wonderful ac- 
count, friend, which you have just given 
me,” said [, “I am led to inter, that evil 
spirits have been abroad among you, or at 
least that there have been those who have 
held correspondence with the Prince of 
Darkness."—** Ah!’ said he, “ shame it is 
t) have happened ; but in truth it is so. 
Witches were plenty in this country 
once ;— Mull was full of them.” ; 

‘* And I presume that you have treasur- 
ed,” I continued, “ many a rare story of 
their exploits?” : 

Rb, * Oh, | know full enough of their doings. 
They carried on ata high rate, by my troth. 
There was no escaping their clutches when 
once they had a mind to vex the puir people 
that lived in these parts.”—Then, with a 
‘troke of his oar, shitting the head of the 
boat so as to bring the eastern promontory 
% Mull into a side-view,—** Yonder is 
Castle-Duart,” said he, “anda flag, which, 
. oo day, may be seen waving over it, 

€ standard of George of Hanover. But 
Yn ago that post was held hy the chiets of 


t . 
he clan M‘Lean; anda sad set they were 
in the olden age,” 


‘ 

“Once on a time,” he proceeded (bat | 
thout fixing a twinkling grey eye | 
Upon me, expecting, no doubt, that | 
‘harrow up my_ 


not wy 
renly 
es words were about to 
a a my young blood,”)—‘‘once on 
ne ik leat’ — of the king of Spain came 
avs a tatinocs ll, where was in the auld 
’ ery with scores of priests and 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


“the water being suddenly checked, | 





monks; and during her stay hereabouts, sh® | 


landed at Mull, and visited M‘Donald, Lord | 


of the Isles. 
entertained her very hospitably. 
M‘Lean was jealous of all this; and, more- 
over, he owed M'‘Donald a grudge, from 
some quarrel they afvretime had. So one 
day, when there was a feast at Arros, where 
M‘Donald lived, he went there with a pack 


Ile was a brave gallant, and | 


But | 


of carls, the veriest bairns of Satan, who’ 


always trooped at his heels, and coming upon 
the company by surprise, succeeded, after a 
short scuttle, in getting possession of the 
person of the princess, and carrying her off, 
along with M*Donald, to Castle-Duart.” 

‘ Why, that was a base deed, truly; but 
what connection bad all this business with 
the agency of witches ?” 

*** Allin due course, sir,” said he; ‘‘ the 
result you will soon hear.” 

‘ M‘Donald was put into the keep ; but 
the princess M‘Lean treated very well, and 
wished to make her his wife. But when the 
news of what had happened reached Spain,” 
(by what channel was not mentioned,)— 
the king was very wroth, and he immedi- 
ately fitted out a great galley, and sent it to 
Mull, with orders to the cinef othcer, 
besides rescuing his daughter, to lay waste 
all M*Lean’s possessions, and batter his 
castle about his ears.” 

£« And was M‘Lean idle all the while?” 

£“ Not he. He suspected that something 
was inthe wind; and therefore sent out and 
engaged all the witches between Ardnacraig 
and Tobermory to repair to Castle-Duart; 
and they consented to lend him a hand, aud 


| . ° ° . e 
| defend him in case of extremity. 





‘“ Well, the ship came and anchored 
under the castle lee; and a message was 
sent to M‘Lean to deliver up the princess 
He recked not for the summons; and pre- 
parations were forthwith made ou board the 
galley to assault the castle on the following 
day. 

©“ Now the captain himself was a witch, 
(my informant, by the bye, little heeded the 
distinctions of gender.) and, as he walked 
the deck in the evenibg, he was strangely 
disturbed, and ordered a bov to mount to 
the mast head and inform him of what -he 
saw. The boy obeyed, and reported that 
he spied a black crow hovering about the 
main peak.—Not long after he was again 
sent up, and descended, saying that he saw 
two others in company with the former.— 
‘Well, well,’ said the captain,— ‘ let ’em 
come; they will tind me a full match for 
them, though they seem to gather pretty 
fast.”’—A thirdand a fourth tine the boy was 
ordered aloft, and announced that he saw 
another and another black crow! 

‘« When the messenger had once more 
descended, and said that there were sir 
crows perched in different parts of the rig- 
ging, the captain cried out—* Lack-a-day! 
we shall have hot work I ken; but never 
fear, ny lad, [ can manage these too’— 
Nothing daunted, the sailor-boy shortly ran 
up the ratlins again, iu Compliance with his 
inaster’s wishes, and esp.ed another and a 
seventh black crow! This last intelligence 


? 


filled the captain with dismay.—* it is all 





over with us,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ the imps are 
too many for me. I could have coped with 
six of them; but stvEN black crows are 
quite an overmatch!’ 

‘“ And it happened as he predicted,— 
The sky soon darkened,-—a tempest hegan 
to lower,—the water assumed an inky hue, 
and shortly swelled into billows,—the cable 
parted from the prow,—the galley was 
whirled round and round,—and in no long 
time it sunk amid the waves, and not a soul 
on board escaped to tell the horrors of the 
catastrophe !” 

‘* You really relate a marvellous oc- 
currence,” said I to the boatman, when he 
had finished his tragic tale,—*“* and do you 
honestly beheve it to be true - 

‘+ True, sir; true!” he repeated, fat the 
same time suspending the operation of 1ow- 
ing, as if overcome with astonishment at my 
scepticism, )— as true, sir, as that you are 
a southron.” 

‘«* Why, vou mistake me, Mr. Boatman, 
if [ may “judge by the emphasis of your 
nianner, 1 did not mean to imply a shadow 
of doubt on my part respecting the autbenti- 
city of what you have just communicated, 
but only wished to ascertain the strength of 
your own faith.” 

6 Fle shook his head:—and, in fact, the 
whole was no apeecrypha to hin, but was as 
confidently beheved in as the creed of the 
kirk-covenanters, 

‘+ But have you any witches or wizards,” 
T asked, now-a-days among your” 

‘Oh, no,” said he; thank God they have 
wll disappeared. Since lL was a boy there 
have been none in these parts.—at least 
none that have worked us any musebicf.” 

“ And how do you account tor this?” 

© With leave, sir,” be replied, ** that 13 
a very simple question. When the ded was 
abroad with his charms, and tamualiar spirits 
were common in the land, ‘twas m the days 
of the Stuarts, They cared nothing about 
the preaching of the gospel, and minded 
little how the purr people sutfered for want 
of godly ministers and chapels, and sre 
hke. Bat when the Georges of Hanover 
came to the throne, then nimisters were sent 
us, and churches were built, and 
Christian bells were sounded,—and so the 
old haggies all fled. For they would as lef 
smoke ip the de’ils line as come within the 
hearing of the kirk bells.” 

‘Whilst I was musing upon the philosophy 
of this explanation, and ruminating on the 
general train of sentiment with which [ bad 
been edified, the boat was fast approaching 
the little pier trom which | had taken my 
departure. 

‘ The weather, after my leaving Dunstaff- 
nage, had been singularly changeful,— 
alternately fair, misty, and showery,-—so that 
every few minutes I was obliged to spread 
an umbrella in order to be screened from a 
smart fall of rain; after which, in no long 
time, the sun would break from the clouds 
and shine for an interval with great splen- 
dour. Morven was several times totally 
shrouded in vapour; and again its tower- 


among 


Iny suinmits were seen with pe rfect distinet- 
ness, Despite of the p-vsing of the boat- 
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man, and the amusing quaintness of many of 
his remarks, [ was glad to shift my situation, 
and weil pleased to escape from further ex- 
posure te the fitfnl changes of sky and 
weather, to the snug quiet of the little inn of 
Connel. 

The * Visit to the Grave of Colonel Gar- 
diner’ is full of interest, and displays an 
amiable feeling, and we regret with the au- 
thor that no monument marks the spot 
where this sainted hero fell, or where at 
least he was buried, though ‘ his illustrious 
naine requires not the factitious aid of brass 
or marble to give it perpetuity.’ 

‘The Pilgrimage to Melrose and Dryburg!: 
Abbey’ is the last of these charming sketches, 
which do much credit to the author, and 
are so many proofs how rich Scotland is in 


the venerable remains of antiquity, as well | 


as of local scenery. 


CRIGINAL. 


A ee eee 


FNIGMAS IN PROSE, 
No. VI. 

ELUCIDATION OF FNIGMA V, 
THOSE who possess a knowledge of the 
world or any insightinto human nature, 
will easily have seen through the veil 
thrown over the subject of this enigma. 
It is somewhat difficult to determine 
whether Scandal should be classed 
among the necessaries of our existence 
‘or our luxuries,—whether it is to be 
considered only as a cordial, or as our 
daily bread and the very stat of our 
moral life. Most probably, however, 
it was intended for the former, and 
to be taken only in small doses, as a re- 
medy against megrims, ennui, spleen, 








and nothing-to-do-ishness—the most fore | 


midah!e complication of diseases to 
which man is subject. Yet a pervert- 
ed taste and continual indulgence in 
this, as in other habits, has rendered 
the continual stimulus absolutely ne. 
cessary—just as we begin by sipping cor- 
dials, and end in downright dram-drink- 
ing. It would be curious, and useful 
too, to trace the progress of a confirm- 
ed scandal-drinker—if the reader will 
pardon the oddity of the expression, in 
favour of its significancy;—to perceive 
how, commencing by taking a few little 
pungent, good-natured observations of 
a friend—skimming over the columns 
of a morning paper—listening to a few 
anecdotes at an evening party,—he is 
at length so attached to it, that he ean- 
not endure plain truth. With such a 
person everything must be anecdote and 
scandal, whatever be the form in which 
they are exhibited, whether a song, a 
pamphlet, or a sermon. 
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time it ceases to operate with, effect, un- | his first step 


less taken in larger doses, and free from 
all dilution. When the patient has ar- 
rived to this state, he feels a perpetual 
craving, which keeps him in constant 
inquietude and irritation. Every day, 
and every hour that does not furnish 
him with something with which to gra- 
tify this morbid appetite, is one of 1to- | 
lerable dulness. Happy are those who | 
can then bring him any supply of that 

for which he is pining: they will infal- 

libly be caressed and treated with conside- 

ration; accordingly, those who know 

how to profit by the foibles of others 

have never been backward im turning 

this inordinate passion for scandal to 

their own account; and by condescend- 

ing to pander to it, have not unfrequent- 

ly found their arts the direct road to 

preferment and wealth. It is evident 

that scandal, like all other articles of 
consumption, will be produced in pro- 

portion to the demand: wherever scan- 

dal is in sufficient request, there will 

be scandal-mongers. Of these latter, 

again, there are various classes: some 

manufacture and vend this commodity 

by wholesale, others retail it in small 

quantities, and only to one or two fa- 

voured individuals; some deal in that 

of the coarsest kind; others only in that 

which is of the subtlest and most inge- 

nious fabric,—so delicate and fine, that 

it may be taken for the essence of truth 

—sparkling like champaigne, and fra- 

grant as attar of roses: this latter is of 
course the most recherché and costly, and- 
to be met with only in boudoirs and draw- 

ing-rooms. Unlike the grosser species, 

which is circulated through the town in 

the legible form of newspapers, this is 

conveyed only verbally, in hints and 

innuendoes, or ocularly by a nod, a sig- 

nificant gesture, or even asmile. 


No. VI. 
By dealers in common-place articles 
and stale axioms, 1 am always desig- 
nated as the most amiable of virtues; 
and by lack-a-daisical poets, 1 am uni- 
formly complimented as the most grace- 
ful ornament of the fair sex, and_as a 
greater heightener of beauty than either 
kalydore or any other of those sove- 
reign cosmetics which impart such a 
divine tint of loveliness to the human 
countenance. But alas! the truth is, 


that | am a most old-fashioned qualifi- | 


= 





} 


cation,—certainly one of the most trou | 


blesome ones; and as such I am justly 


with him, the great elixir vite—a pa-| pretensions to scavoir vivre, or to that 


nacea for all his miseries—a potent re- | higher 
medy against that distressing mental) emphatically denominated—l?fe. _ 
Yet in. man wishes to make his way in socicty, | 


languor which oppresses him. 


which is 
If a 


state of existence 


Scandal is | decried by all those who have the least | 


| tion, profit, and advancement 


$= 
must be to dismiss me: 
otherwise | shall impede him ip hie 
progress, render him ridiculous and 
continually embarass anc perplex him 
by my strange malapropos Scruples 
Or should we by chance gain admissiq, 
into good company, he would infallibly 
be pronounced a novice, and warned ty 
get rid of his companion as soon as 

sible. ‘The truth is, Lam so unfashion. 
able a being, that | am fit only to assoj. 
ate with the vulgar: in them I may 
pass as a virtue, but I was never jp. 
tended for high life, since even the 
atmosphere of a fashionable drawing. 
room quite overpowers me. I haye 
been thrown into fits by hearing Moore's 
melodies, have been quite shocked by 
seeing a lady full-dressed, and thought 
that | should absolutely have expired at 
once witnessing a ballet at the opera, 
‘low I got out alive I know not, but my 
constitution received such a shock, that 
it was long ere I recovered from it, 
Neither have I ever been seen. at a ball 
since waltzing came into fashion, My 
favourite dance is the minuet,—but 
since the act passed against them by 
fashion, minuets are prohibited as a 
hore.—The confession is truly humilia 
ting, but truth compels me to own, that 
though I once kept very good company, 
and even the best-bred people were not 
ashamed of my acquaintance, | am 
now quite insulted whenever I venture 
to show my face among them. There 
was a time, indeed, when literary men 


‘especially used to affect an attachment 


to me,—but, now-a-days, even they 
openly slight me, and pay not the least 
attention to me :—but then the creatures 
were poor and lived in garrets. They 
perhaps will have the insolence to tell 
me, that were they to keep up an int- 
macy with me, they should quickly find 
themselves in garrets again, | am most 
truly an old-fashioned virtue—which, 
by the bye, is very much hike saying, 
that Iam no virtue at all—fit only for 
the indigent and vulgar. Not but that 
there are many people who are neither 
one nor the other, and who pretend t0 
have the utmost regard for me, while 
they fairly turn me out of doors. ‘There 
are times, indeed, when I am almost 
ready to confess that I really merit the 
ill treatment E receive, the coolness 
with which I am treated, and the insults 
I am obliged to endure; for an acquaint 
ance with me has ruined the fortune 
many a professional man, who ms 

otherwise have obtained both repul® 
; inste 

tes wit 


of which, so long as he associa 
. he 


me and follows my counsels, 
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despised and 


companion 


shunned. Lam anadmirable | 
for children, but a man 
well think of making his 

into the world under the direction 
his nurse, as under my auspices. So 
: cious, indeed, am 1 of my unfitness 
ag ‘x in good society, and of the 
aan figure | make in it, that Lam at 
times almost tempted to abandon the | 
world altogether, and to retire from a 
sphere where | have no longer any in- 
duence, aud where 1 am thought un- 
worthy to pen even a dedication —al- 
most the sole employment that had for 
wany years been left me. 


——+ 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Some months ago we noticed a very ex- 
traordinary article which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, on the subject 
of this establishment, in which the 
trustees and managers were accused of 
gross!y neglecting the treasures com- 
mitted to their care, which were said 
in some imstances to have been alienated, 
and in others to be mouldering to pieces 
in the vaults of the building. We con- 
fess that, notwithstanding the bold- 
ness of the charge, we doubted its truth 
at the time, and noticed it in the hope 
that some of the gentlemen thus com- 
plained of would have thought it neces- 
sary to exculpate themselves from a 
charge which, if true, showed them, to 
say the least of it, very negligent. Days, 
weks—yea, months—were suffered to 
elapse, and althouzh we soon learnt 
how erroneous the statements, or rather 
how false the charges of the reviewer 
were, yet they were left to be repeated 
in the monthly, weekly, daily, and 
country journals, without refutation ; 
and even so late as Monday last, a 
British senator brought them forth in the 





who would as soon think of looking to 
Moore’s Almanack for an explanation, 
as to the proceedings in Parliament. 
One charge against the officers of the 
Museum was, that the valuable collec- 
tion of insects left by Sir Hans Sloane 
was almost entirely lost. This we were 
not surprised at, for we saw them rapid- 
ly crumbling to dust many years ago, 
though there was no want of care mani- 
fested for preserving them; and consi- 
dering that they had attained a tolerable 
longevity (about ninety years), we did not 
much regret the circumstance: we now 
find, however, that though theyare gone, 
they have been succeeded by a new ge- 
neration—not lineally descended, per- 
haps, but of the same family; and that 
the entowological departinent now in the 
British Museum contains 70,()00 speci- 
inens, including a duplicate of every in- 
sect of the Sloanian collection, when in 
its best estate. 

Another charge was that as little at- 
tention had been paid to zoology as 
to entomology, and that 1886 subjects of 
the class mammalhia, formerly belonging 
to Sir Hans Sloane, had followed the in- 
sectsinannihilation. The reviewer here, 
however, was mistaken; for instead of 
there being 1886 distinct subjects of this 
class, the distinct portions of bone, teeth, 
hair, &c. &c. only amount to thisnumber 
of pieces, and that (we believe) so incom- 
plete, that it would require Prometheus, 
or his successor Frankenstein, not to re- 
animate them, but to collect the neces- 
sary fragments for a perfect body of any 
one class. 

A third charge against this establish- 
ment was that several valuable articles 
had been given by the Museum to Sur- 
geon’s Hall, where they were exchanged 
with some private individual, and re- 





House of Commons, with a full convic- 
tion that they were well founded. 

[tis true that when the Honourable 
Mr. Bennett repeated the statements in 
the review, on the motion, in a commit- 
tee of supply, that a sum of 44571. 
should be granted for the expenses of 
the British Museum for the ensuing 
year, Sir Charles Long completely re- 
futed them: but why should the officers 
ofthe Museum have remained so long 
under unmerited opprobrium, when they 
pth same means, so far as the press 
a y 1s concerned, to refute the 
at as disseminated it. The refu- 
Pa rae a welcome deed, but it 
ra al late,” since the original 
on eh rs een disseminated in numer- 
refuse urnals that will never record its 

ation, and been read by thousands 


purchased by an agent of the trustees, 
-at the cost of £490. This is a serious 
i charge, involving first an ignorance of 
what was necessary or valuable for the 
| iastitution, and an expenditure of money 
| unnecessarily ; it turns out thatthe articles 
mentioned were not sent to the Museum, 
and that when purchased the cost was 
only £37. 10s. and not £400, as stated by 
the reviewer. 

During this debate it was insinuated 
by one of the members, that if the 
funds of the British Museum were not 
sufficient, why did not the trustees ask 
Parliament for more; but considering 
the ungracious way in which these gen- 
tlemen are treated, the freedom with 
which their conduct is animadverted 
upon, within and without the walls of 
Parliament, and the niggardly manner 











out to them, we are not surprised that 
they call for new grants as seldom as 
possible. 








Original Poetry. 


Pee ne 


THE APPEARANCE OF WINTER. 


THINE icy chain, white Winter, winds around 
This gelid atmosphere, though late ;—frost 
chills 
The pulse of gentle motion ;—cold distils 
Crystalline essence on the crisped ground. 





The half-grown moon, the star-lit skies, at eve 
Adorn thy kingdom,—1i0ses in the day 
Bloom on women’s cheeks,—pictures on win- 

dows stay,— 

Health braces nerves, and millions strength re- 

ceive. 


Sound mellows tone; her daughter, Echo, flies 
Into Compassion's bosom ;—fogs enshroud 
The smoke-bued cities, and the drowsy crowd 

Reluctant from their feather'd piliows rise. 


At thy return, the rich have power to bless 
Merit in want,—the good and old to cherisb, 
Eve in the dauk cold grave their memory pe- 

rish, 

And time survive the anguish of distress. 

Instructive silence passively conveys 
Semblance of age, decrepitade, and death ; 
The seusons, roiling, issue life’s new breath, 

And wisdom justifies creation’s ways. 

Jan. 12th, 1824. J. R. P. 
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TO A ROSE TREE, 
The Gift of a Soldier slain at Waterloo. 


Ou! how can thou, sweet flower ! bloom, 
When cank’riug sorrow und despair 

Have brought to yonder cheerless tomb 
The hand that tended thee with care. 


I knew the maiden when her cheek 
Boasted a brighter hue than thine,— 

I knew lier when her eye coult speak 
Rapture to any soul but nnue. 


Again I saw her, but her form 

Was aitered, and her cheek was pale ; 
She drooped, 3 lily in the storm, 

Crushed by the overwhelming hail. 
I’ve seen tle morning sun appear, 

I’ve seen him sink beneath the sea ; 
Wiil’st ever, with affliction’s tear, 

From brimfai eyes she watered thee. 
Th’ unearthly look, the deep-drawn sigh, 

Too well her hopeless love-tale told ;— 
The fount that watered thee is dry, 

The bieast that warmed thee is cold. 


Thou shalt not then, sweet flower, bloom, 
Without a sigh, wittiout a tear « 
I'll lay thee on poor Ernma’s tomb, 


Like her too pure to linger here. G. PF. 


Fine Arts. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
THis Society has been receiving pic- 
tures during the present week, and, we 
understand, find themselves stronger in 
the materials for their intended display 
than even their most sanguine hopes had 
led them toexpect. We hear that they 








in which the money is annually doled | have received about eleven hundred 
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works of art; and as we are certain that 
they have the finest rooms in the country 
to dispose them in, it will be strane, in- 


deed, if they do not present the country | 
with an exhibition as excellent as it is, 


We have heard of a picture | ogg). per annum. 


original. 
by Richter more excellent than any of its 
predecessors, which is much to say; 
that Heaphy has some worthy rivals 
of his old fame, and that Martin has 


they are allowed to possess unrivalled 
claims) has never at any time produced 


to the preservation of the pictures ; 


provide for the security and due conserva- 
tron of the pictures, and for giving access 
tothe public to view them whilst they re- 
inain in their present situation, the foliow- 
ing establishment will be necessary :— 

A keeper of the Gallery, at a salary of 
To have the charge of 
the collection, and to attend particularly 
to st- 
perintend the arrangements for adinission ; 


_and to be present occasionally in the Gal- 


such a variety of so much merit. When. 


we recollect that Glover, Hofland, Lin- 
ton, Nasmyth, Stanfield, &c., are among 
the members, it is only what we have a 
right to expect. 

Some days hefore these rooms open 
to the pubiic, a dinner will take place, 
to which all amateurs and well-wishers 
to the infant institution are invited by 
advertisement ; and it is already under- 
stood that so many persons of rank and 
talent wiil grace the meeting as to ren- 
der it exceedingly attractive ; and, so far 
as we can learn, there is at this time 
no other than good and kindly feelings 
‘prevalent betwixt this society and those 
already established,—a state of things 
alike honourable to all, and the only 
one by which the spread of art can be 
accomplished, and the true interests of 
the artists insured. 


-- —— + 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tu following parliamentary document 
is too interesting to the fine arts to ren- 
der any apology necessary for givin t 
to our readers, 
ANGERSTEIN COLLECTION, 

(Copy) TREASURY MINUTE, 23d March, 1824 

Tue Earl of Liverpool acquaints the. 
Board, that his Majesty’s government hav- 
ing deemed it to be highly expedient that 


an opportunity, which presented itself, of | 7; 


purchasing the choice collection of pic- 


tures belonging to the late Mr. Anger- | 


stein, for the use of the public, should not 
be fost, he had entered into a negotiation 
with the executors and representatives of 
that gentleman, and had concluded an 
agreement for the purchase of the whole 
collection, of which be delivered a cata- 
logue to the Board, for the sum of 57,0001. 

Lord Liverpool further states to the 





| 


} 
| 


| 


Board, that he has made an arrangement | 


with the executors, and with Mr. J. J. 
Angerstein, for the Occupation of the 
house in Pall Mall, where the pictures 
now are, during the remainder of the 


term fer which it is held by Mr. Anger- | 


stein, at the rent which he pays for it. 
His lordship further states, that he found, 


after a careful inquiry, that, in order to. 


more than retrieved his. In landscapes, | ery: and Lord Liverpool is of opinion, 


we are told, that this country (in which | 


that the person so to be appointed to this 
oflice should be competent to value, and 
(it called upon) to negotiate the purchase 
of any pictures that may in future be 
udded to the collection, &c. 

An assistant keeper or secretary, at a 
salary of 1501. per annum.—To attend in 
the Gallery on the public days during the 
hours of admission; to issue the tickets of 
admission; to superintend, under the di- 
rection of the keeper, any arrangement 
which it may be necessary to make, re- 
specting the artists who may be permitted 
to study in the Gallery ; and to act as se- 
cretary at all meetings of the trustees or 
other managers of the Gailery, &c. 

A respectable person, to attend In he 
two: principal rooms during the time of 
public view, to prevent persons touching 
or injuring the pictures, may receive two 
guineas per week. 

A person to attend the lower room, 
containing the English pictures, two gui- 
neas per week. 

A porter to attend in the hall, to re- 
ceive the tickets of admission and to take 
charge of sticks and umbrellas; this per- 
son tu reside in the house at a salary of 
80]. per annum, ; 

A housemaid to attend to the fires and 
to clean the apartments; to reside in the 
house at a yearly salary of 401. 

It will be requisite to have coals, can- 
dles, and a small quantity of stationery. 

He recommends, therefore, that an esti- 
mate be prepared, to be laid before Par- 
liament, for a vote to defray the purchase 
of the pictures, and for the charge of the 
above establishment, and to cover the 


| contingencies thereof for one year. 


My lords concur in opinion with Lord 
verpool as to the expediency of this 
purchase, and as to the establishment re- 
quired, under the present circumstances, 
for the care of them and the custody of 
the Gallery, and desire that an estimate be 
prepared and laid before Parliament ac- 
cordingly. 
List of the Pictures of the late J.J. Angerstein, 
E'sq.,in Pall Mall. 
. The Embarkaticn of the Queen of 
Sheba cows .»-Claude 
. The Marriage of Rebecca ........Claude 
Ganymede wrTTTrTeriiT i 
The Rape of the Sabines ........Rubens 
. The Emperor Theodosius expelled 
the Church by St. Ambrose .... Vandyke 
6. St.John in the Wilderness ....A.Caracci 


— 


cr & W Ww 


8. A Bacchanalian Triumph......N.’Poussin 
9. Ermenia with the Shepherds , Domenichin 9 








—_ — 
Philip [V. of Spain and his Queen, 
- Venus and Adonis ......,, oe Vela 
2. Landscape—* Morning’ : Che 
3. An Italian Seaport—¢* Evening’... .¢ = 
The Raising of Lazarus ..Seb. del. Picasa 
 COROWE. 6k 606 oc Coe ccc ccee oc Titis 
. Pope Julius the Second ~o-Ra _ 
. Christ on the Mount .....,., ee “ 
. Portrait of Govartius ........,. : Vanden 
» The Nativity ....0..++0s0+ccKemhann 
. The Woman taken in Adultery Rembrand, 
- The Embarkation of St. Ursula ,.. “Claude 
. Abrabam and Isaac ..........G. Poussin 
» Me ORE SOOM kn cecncsensccute Poussig 
- A Landscape, with Cattle & Figures . Cuy 
. Apoitlu and Silenus ..........A. Corash 
- Holy Family in a Landscape + see eRuber 
. The Portrait of Rubens ....., «+ Vandyke 
. Studies of Heads...... ceccee. . Correggig 
. Studies of Heads......ccceces . Comregeia 


10. 


sr 'SThe Marriage A-la-Mode ..... » Hogarth 
34. 


00. 

36. Portrait of Lord Heathfield . Sir J. Reynolds 

37. The Village Holiday ......ceceee Wilkie 

33. Portrait of the Painter .......... Hogarth 

An estimate of the sum which will be te 
quired to defray the charge of purchay 
ing, together with the expenses inciden 
tul to the preservation and public exhi- 
bition of the collection of pictures which 
belonged to the late J. J. Angerstein, 
Esq. Sixty ‘Thousand Pounds, 

Whitehall, J. C. Herrigs. 
Treasury Chambers, 26th March, 18214. 


_ The Drama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTs. 








Sa a a el 


Our managers are laying on their oats 
until Easter. Shakspeare, Kean, the 
Cataract, Tekeli, and Lodoiska, fill one 
house; while Mr. Croly’s comedy and 
the last opera do much for the other, 
The forthcompng spectacles are highly 
spoken of, Zoroaster is the subject of the 


| one to be prdduced at Drury Lane, and 


we understand that the great lessee 
has out Ellistoned Elliston in the mag- 
nificence of the scenery. On Thursday 
Mr. Charles Kemble had his benefit, 
which was a bumper. The principal 
attraction (independent of his merits % 
an actor, and character as a gentleman.) 
was the appearance of Madame Catalan, 
who sung our two national airs, | 
save the King and Rule Britannia. 
Mathews is drawing all the world we 
him to the English Opera. House, wil! 
his Trip to America, which improve 
as Mathews always does on acquaint 
ance. It promises to be as popular 3% 
any of his previous entertainments. | 
Mr. Bartley’s Orrery fills up the even 


: e 
‘ings not devoted to Mr. Mathews, at! 


} 


. -i kK is Tr ae ¢ , jencess 
7. Susannah and the Elders .... Lud. Caracci | English Opera House ; and his aud =a 


ohiy 
though not so numerous, are hig"! 


respectable, 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 
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MI THELWALLS LECTURES. . 
, “ had the pleasure of attending 


"gE na oath : rea 
: oh of Mr. Thelwall’s Oratorical and 
aes Pectures, aud regret that the 


rl 1 al ! . ; 
: ryention of other claims upon our 
fe ri \ 


av prevented us from attending more 
ry His talents as an orator are 
a 4 Well known to call for our exami- 
sation, or require OUT eulogy : but we 
cannot forbear to praise the critical 
caymen, the sound knowledge, the 
thorough comprehenston, he evinces of 
belongs to the drama, whether 
considered in its ¢'aims on our attention 
the closet or on the stage. rhe very 
nianly, judicious, and yet perfectly can- 
did manner, in which he exanines the 
erers and deficiencies of living actors, 
or bestows upon them that warm, yet 
discriminating praise, which alone 1s 
-rateful to the ear of genius and encourag- 
ing to opening talent, reflects the highest 
credit upon him as a sound critic, an 
advocate for truth, and a warm-hearted 
liberal panegyrist of those whom he 
admires. His observations on the dif- 
ferent powers of those who have during 


all that 


the last half century performed the | 


arduous character of Richard the Third, 
must carry conviction to the mind of all 
who heard it, as was indeed evinced by 
the reiterated applause with which it 
was received ;—nor were his strictures 
on the comic powers of the present day, 
as given on Wednesday evening) less con- 
vincing, Wethink, however, Mr. Thel- 
wall should give some consideration to 
the injury all actors inevitably sustain 
rom performing in theatres so large 
that the distant eye seems to demand 
contortion of countenance, since it 


cannot discern simple expression ; and | 


he ae : . ' 

the ear still more impatiently asks tor 
strong delivery, from being unable to 
cistinguish those finer intonutions, those 


exquisite cadences, in which we all | 
stow the very soul of passion is so_ 
‘requentiy to be caught,—in which | 


heart speaks to heart, and intellect to 
y ] r 
intellect, The by-play of the old 


Cran 


fo 10} al ) 
T quiet but poignant huynour—tragedy | 


rants for tragedy agonies—to stare with 
Wonde 


te 


“hic representation a substitute for 


th s) - 
* exercise of our intellect and our | 


Sensibj lity, 


1 all that may be said, and is said, 


daily 
lv on the subject; and most happy 


Should we be ' ' r any, 
Thel 22 tO see tne etiorts of Sir. 
he Wall for reviving a purer taste 
dl lOles ” + . " 

8t_ us so far successtul as to root 


aWay \e veo py ‘ , 
y the very ground of the evil. 


We are compelled to dismiss the sub- 
ject for the present, but shall probably | 
TEesure 


it ere long, as attending at 
the future lectures of Mr. Thelwail may 


probably add to the lights we may now 
| have on the subject. 
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witerature and Science, 
Our Welsh readers will be glad to hear 
that the Cambrean Plutarch, embracing the 
lives of the most eminent natives of Wales, 
from the earliest time to the present, by 
J. H. Parry, will be speedily ready. 

A folio work, exhibiting the Decorations 
of Rooms at Pompeii, in their walls, pave- 
ments, &c. has lately issued from the 
royal press at Naples, under the title of 
© Gli Ornati delle Pareti e di Paving enti 
delle Stanze del? Antica Pompe.’ ‘This 
collection affords many fine stuaies to the 





saics, &c. nor is it less interesting to the 
fantiquary and connoisseur, 

A translation of the celebrated Gesta 
Romanorum, by the Rev. C. Swan, of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, will shortly 
be published, and will form a curious and 
entertaining volume of stories invented by 
the monks, and commonly applied in 
their discourses from the pulpit. It will 
be illustrated by original notes by the 
translator, and by the preliminary obser- 
vations of Warton and Douce. 

‘The Rev. ‘Thomas Maurice, A. M. who 
has been long ina state of declining health, 
i died at his apartments in the British Mu- 
'seum, on Tuesday fast. 
known as the author of the ‘Indian Anti- 





ama is gcne by inevitably with us :— | 
eae compelled to accept broad grins, | 


‘er when our fathers could not see for | 
‘ts, and to find in the splendour of | 


This is the great first cause | 


/on Hindustan, as well as a volume of po- 
‘ems, which possesses considerable merit. 
| We shall give a memoir of Mr. Maurice 
| in an early number. 
| An unpublished unknown ode by 
Tasso has lately been discovered and 
printed at Rome: the subject is religious, 
and the execution is highly beautitul, 
Monti is publishing a new edition of 
Dante, with copious notes of his own: 
from the established reputation of the edi- 
tor, and his long passion for the original, 


| 
| 


something excellent is expected; it was 
Monti first gave the Dantesco turn to mo- 
dern Italian poctry, and he produced in 
his Morte di Basseville the ha; piest imita- 
tion of Padre Alighieri. 
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architect and decuraleur, in arabesques, mo- | 


| shi 





Che Lee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCI 2S, AND RESOLLECTIONS. 
erccoece 
Cadiz.—This city is older than Rome, 
London, Paris, or Vienna; older than 
Madrid and Naples, Stockholm and St. 
Petersburg, and Constantinople; she is as 
old as Jerusalem. She is, after Tyre and 
Sydon, the oldest mercantile city in the 
world. When the pyramids in Egypt were 
built, Cadiz too was built. W hen ‘Troy 
was destroyed, this Neptune city was raised 
out of the ocean. Gades, the now Cadiz, 
was an old colony of the Phaenicians, who 
used this favourable situation to build the 
town, on account of the trade of the west 
coast of Europe and Africa, which was 
done about 700 years before Christ. 
Evpeditious Ship-building. — Admiral 
Schanck’s exertions and merit were so 
conspicuous in the American war, as to 
draw forth the highest encomiums from 
the admiral commanding on the station, 
particularly on account of the celerity and 
expedition with which he constructed a 
of above 300 tons, called the Lnoflexi- 
ble, the very presence of which vessel on 
the lakes struck with insurmountable terror 
the whole American fleet, and compelled 
it to seek for satety in ignominious tlight, 
after having held out a vain boast of many 
inonths’ continuance, that the first appeag- 
ance of the British flotilla would be the 
certain forerunner of its immediate de- 
struction. The Intlexible was originally 


/ put on the stocks at Quebec, her floors 


Mr. M. is well | 


quities’ and other elegantly written works | 





were all laid, and some timbers in; the 
whole, viz., the floors, keel, stem, and 
stern, were then taken down, and carried 
up the St. Lawrence to Chamblais, and 
thence to St. John’s. Her keel was laid, 
for the second time, on the morning 
of the 2nd of September, and by sun- 
set, not only the above mentioned parts 
were Jaid and fixed, but a considerable 
quanuity of fresh timber was in the course 
of the same day cut out, and formed into 
fultocks, top-tunbers, beams, planks, &c. 
On the 50th of September, being tweni ye 
eight days from the period when the keel 
wis laid,fthe Inflexible was launched ; and, 
onthe evening of the Ist of October, she 
actualiy sailed, completely manned, vie- 
tualled, and equipped for service. In ten 
days afterwards this vessel was engaged 
with the enemy; so that it may be said, 
without the smallest exagge:a ion, of Lieut. 
Schanck’s merits, that he built, rigged, 
and completed a ship, which fought and 
beat her enemy in less than six weeks from 
the commencement of her coustructian, 
Among other curlous particulass rebative 
to this extraordinary circumstance, it was 
no uncommon thing for a number of trees, 
which were actually growing at dawn of 
day, to form different parts ot the ship, 
either as planks, beams, or other timbers, 
before night. Few professional men, and 
methodical shipwrights, would, perbaps, 
credit this tact, were tt not established 
beyond all possibility of controversy. 
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Works nublished since our last notice.—Spirit 
af the Beittsh Essayists,2ime 7s Memoirs of G vethe, 
@ vols Sve 24,.. The Heghlanders, 3vols 12 uo. 21s. 
Clarke's Manual of Health, 12mo0 5s 6d. Mrs. Gra- 
ham's Voyage to Brazil, 4to 24 2s) Taylor's Vausa- 
nias, d vols. 8vo IZ ifs. Stevens on Cataract, Svo. 8s. 
Bishop Bereridge’s Works, 9 vols. 8vo. 51. 8s. Bishop 
Hobart’s Sermons, 2 vols Svu 2ls Forster's Perennial 
Calendar, 8vo. 18s Mountain Rambles. crown &vo. 6s. 
Greville’s Flora Edimeusis, 8vo Itis. Stive’s Alasco, a 
tragedy, 8vo. 9s. Mechanic's Magazine, Svo. vol. 1, S¢ 
Dowling’s Key to Hutton’s Mathematics, 8vo. new edit 
24s The Euglsh Spy, plates by Cruickshank, No. 1, 
3s Gd Much to Blame, 3vols. 2is. Evans's Catalogue, 
2s. London Stage, Part 1.1s. The Universal Review, 
No.1, 8vo. 5s. Butts Spinish Daughter, 2 vols, 8vo. 
itis. Neele’s Shakspeare, Part 1, 8vo. 2s. Gd. 





SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
—The First Dinner of the SOCIETY will take place in 
the New GALLERY, in Sutfolk Street. Pall Mall East, 
on TUESDAY, the 13th Tust., when the Arrangement 
of the Pictures, &c. will be completed, 
THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR. 
Dinner on the Table at Six o'Clock. 

Tickets, One Guinea each, may be had of Mr. Glover, 
61, Montagu Square; Mr Hofland, 23, Newman Street ; 
Mr. Meyer, 3. Red Lion Square; aud of Mr. Linton, the 
Secretary, at the Gallery. 

The Exhibition wili OPEN to the Public on the fol- 
lowing Monday. 


a ee — 





DOLBY'S UNIVERSAL HISTORIES. 
Just published, price 6s. 6d. in extra boards, Vol. I. of 


HUME'sHISTORYof ENGLAND, 


Containing, without the Abridgment of a single word, 
Hame's Evgiaud, from the Earliest Period to the end 
of the reign of King Heury Vth; with Laterrogatories 
to exercise the Memorv of young Persous, and to re- 
novate that of adults. Embellished with tweuty-six 
original historical Eugravings, desigued and drawn ou 
woud by Mr. W. H. Brooke, and executed by Mr. 


_White. 


Thomas Dolby, Printer and Publisher, 17, Catherine 
Street, Straud. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 


MEMOIRS of an ENGLISH 
COUNTESS, written by HERSELF, 
containing numerous Sketches and Anecdotes of her 
Iilastrious aad Fashionable Contemporaries. 


Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co, and to be had 
at all respectable Libraries, &c. 





This day is published, price 5s. No. I. of the 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 

Article I. Administration of the Indian Government, 
by the Marquis of [astings. 

If. Landor’s Imaginary Conversations of Liter-ry 
Men and Statesmen 

Iff. Nicol ou the Nature and Design of Scripture Sa. 
ciifices. 

[V. Pride shall have a Fall: a Comedy. 

V. Smyth's Memoir descriptive of Sicily aud its 
Islands. 

VI. Essai d'une Introduction Critique au Nouveau 
Testament. Par J. L. Hug et Cellerier. 

Vil. Dello Stato Fisico del Suolo di Roma; Memo- 
ria per Servive d‘illustrazione alla Carta Geognostica di 
questa Citta. Di G Brocciii. 

VItLESouthey’s Book of the Church. 

1X. Captain Parry's Second Voyage. 

y BF Die Patrizier, von Veide. 
mill. 3 The Outcasts. 

Xi. 1. Memoirs of Ferdinand VIT. King of Spain. 
2 Pecchiv's Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Revolutions, 3. Journal of Events in Spain during the 
last Twelve Months. 4. Bramsen’s Remarks on the 
North of Spain. 

MIf. Letters to and from Henrietta. Countess of Suf 
folk. and her second Husband, from 1712 to 1767. 

XTELL 1. Nouveau Traité de la Rage. Par L. F. 
Trolliect 2 Monographie sur la Rage. Par A. F.C. 
de Saint Mastin. 3 Recherches sur Jes Pustules de la 
Rage. Par M.Magistel. 4. Cas de Hydropbobie. Par 
¥ Magendic. 

XLV. Williams's Select Views in Greece 

XV. Vie «de Rossini. Par M. de Stendhal. 

XVI. L’Egypt sous Méhémed Ali, ou Apercu Rapide 
de | Administration Civile et Militaire de ce Pacha. 

List of New Publications. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Line 
and sold by Waugh aud Inues, Edinburgh. 


2. Peter Schle- 


THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 








Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price TGs. 
THE SPANISH DAUGHTER; 
a Tale: sketched by the Rev George Butt, late Chap- 
lain in Ordimary to his Majesty. revised and corrected 
by his Daughter, Mrs. SHERWOOD, Author of Stories 
from the Church Catechism. 

Pablished by M. A. Nattali, 24, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden; and Knight and Lacey, 24, Pateruos- 
ter Row. 

Of whom may be had, 4to. boards, price £1. Ils. Gd, 
with portraits of Duncan Forbes and Charles Edward 
Stuart, 

CULLODEN PAPERS; comprising an extensive 

aud interesting correspondence, from the year 1625 to 

1748, including uumerous Letters from the unfortunate 

Lord Lovat, and others, with Memoirs of the Right 

Hon. Duncan Forbes. 

‘There are seme circamstances which render this 
publication extremely interesting. It exhibits a view 
taken on the spot of a period of Scottish Histury and 
Manners, which is fast receding from our sigut, but of 
witich the features are well worthy of being retained.’— 
Edinburgh Review. 

With a portrait, 8 vols. 8vo, large paper, price £6. 6s 

boards, 

SPENSER's WORKS, with Notes, Illustrations, and 
Glossarial Index, by the Rev. H. J. Todd. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries. LIpterpreted by E. W* 
Jones, Esq. Xvo. bds. 9s. 

‘ To those who have been able to acquire but a vague 
and imperfect knowledge of that estimable work, it 
will afford a powerful incitement to the renewal of their 
studies. with the certainty of a more satisfactory re- 
sult '"—Lit. Gaz. 

M. A. Nattali’s Catalogue of Books, new and second- 
hand, in various Languages and all classes of Litera- 
ture. (Gratis.) 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and 


WRITINGS of Mrs. FRANCES SHERIDAN, Mother 
of the late Right Hon. Richard Brinsiey Sheridan, and 
Author of Sidney Biddulph, Nourjahad, and The Disco- 
very; with Remarks upon « late Life of the Right Hon, 
R. B Sheridan; also, Criticisms and Selections from 
the Works of Mrs. Sheridan, and Biographical Anec- 
dotes of her Family and Contemporaries. 


By her Grand-daughter, ALICIA LEFANU. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day are published, Parts T. and IT. price 3s. 6d. 
each, of an original work, entitled 


THE ENGLISH SPY; compre- 


hending a Variety of Characteristic, Satirical, and Hu- 
merous Scenes and Portraits, drawn from the Life, IL- 
LUSTRATIVE of the PRESENT AGE: with Anec- 
dotes and Notices of Royal, Noble, and Distinguished 
Living Characters, combined with the Eminent, the 
Eccentric, and the Notorious; and embracing the pecu- 
har LINGUAL LOCALISMS and Customs of Eton, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Cheltenham, Bath, Brighton, and 


| London, in the bigber and more polished Scenes of 


Lite. By BERNARD BLACKMANTLE, M A. 


Each Part is embellished with three coloured plates 
and numerous Wood Engravings, by Cruickshank, 


Nor rank, nor order, nor condition, 

Imperial, lowly, or patrician, 

Siall, when they see this volume, cry 

The satirist las passed us by ; 

But with good bumour view our page 
Depict the manners of the age.—Vide Work. 


Published by Suerwood, Jones, and Co., Paternoster 
Row. 





’ 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. in boards 
THE BOYTANIST’s MANUAL; a 
Catalogue of Hardy, Exotic, and Indigenous Plants, ar- 
ranged according to their respective Months of Flow- 
ering, and more particularly apapted to the Service of 
those who cultivate their own Girdens and Pleasure- 
Grounds. Compiled aud arranged by 

RICHARD MORRIS, 
Surveyor, Landscape Gardener, and Planter. 

*,* This Work will be found to offer great facilities 
to those Ladies aud Gentlemen who attend personally 
to the Cultivation of their own Girdens and Pleasure- 
Grounds; the names of the Plants being arranged al- 
phabetically under their respective heads, Following 
the geweric name are the classes and orders; and after 
each specific name are enumerated the native Country, 
the height of growth, and the colour of the flower. 
The want of such a compeudium has been long experi- 
enced, 


London : printed for Sherwvod, Jones, aud Co. Pa- 
ternoster Row. 





THE LATE 
the Afeican Traveller.—The Public fas rees.s 

ed the death of Mr. Bowdich. the Afri ly ke 
who, it appears, has fallen, at the earl - Trivgy 
in the cause to wh ch lhe had devoted hire of Thirty 


a Widow aud Three young Children totally lem 


ed for. ' UD ptor,. 
Attached to her Husband, no less by the ' 
of taste than by the most devoted affection, Met 
dich was his almost constant companion in Afri nl 
sharer of his perils, aud the indefatigab) assist ~y 
his literary labours. — 
The letter in which she announces her Lerea 
thus depicts ber situation :— etmey 
‘Tam about to try your friendship, dear 
thousand ways, for I am_ uow alone in the world, 
dowed and uuprotected. Your friend eXpired oy ~ 
10th of January, after suffering a fortnight in the & 


- 2) 
oO 
a 
2 
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bia fever; all human aid was tried, but his extremes | 


patience to get well, his annoyance at the inter 

of his pursnits, and his waut of faith in the 
—— proved tov mighty for his strength, and p 
ias fallen a victim to the cause for which aluye he " 

[ dare not expatiate on my own loss,—you eap well ins 
gine its magnitude, as you are aware of my 
tuation; I feel, as it were, stunned by its wei - 
mauage to keep up for the sake of my three 

now totally iependent on me, The time is com: 
whew f shall feel it even move, for now | am gu 

ed by kindness only, particularly in the person of 
Findlay, the cominandant here, who has acted likes} 
ther to me and mine * * * * # No Witt thas bees 
left, therefore it is my duty to administer to his 
whatever risk [ run in so — A. will not arrest me, 


any vm | else, and if I am sapported by health aaj 
friends, 


the first opportunity by which L can convey my family. 

It wili thus de seen th 
England in a state of destitution, not only to st 
with the vicissitudes attending the precarious . 
meut which she has yet to seek, as the means of sp- 
porting her family, but also in apprehension of pe 
sonal inconvenience. 

Under these circunrstances, therefore, some of the 
friends of the late Mr. Bowdich have coneluded toa 
seal, on behalf of his Widow and Children, aed 
eeling of these who can appreciate the disinterested ée- 
votion of life and talent toa noble object, or who, har 
ing the interests of Science and Literature at heart, 
cognise in the circumstances of Mr. Bowdich’s death, 
and the consequent situation of his family, a claim up 
their liberality. 

Were Mrs. Bowdich in England, it is probable that 
even the extremities of her case would not conquer het 
repugnance to the mode of relief which is wow resort 
to; but as her arrival cannot take place fur some weeks, 


an opportunity is thus afforded of reconciling thee — 


fects of sympathy with a just regard to her feelings; 
and it is earnestly hoped that, wherever there exists the 
ability, there will also be the inclination to resene from 
the bitterness of penury, the family of ao individual 
who, in seeking the advancement of science, bas sum 
into an untimely grave. - 

Subscriptions received by Charles Konig, Esq. British 
Museum; J. G Sowerby, Esq 156, Regent Suet) 
John Tompkins, Esq South Sea House; Messts. Coutts 
and Co. Strand; Messrs, Ladbroke and Co. Basak Burid- 
ings; Messrs Lonzman and Co, Paternoster Row; ® 
Mr. Ackermann, Strand , 

A list of the sums contributed will be circulated 
the close of the Subscription. 22nd March, 1824. 


—, 
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